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Tue new interruption in Anglo-Egyptian 
talks arises from a hard precise question of 
principle—are the British to evacuate ? 
Sir Winston Churchill has offered an evacua- 
tion of combatant troops, provided the Suez 
base (£300 million of military stores and 
equipment) is immediately “ re-activated ” 
_ in the event of war and is maintained, 
_- meanwhile, by British technicians, answer- 
' able to the British Government. Failing 
Egyptian agreement to these terms, Sir 
Winston defends the existing position by 
_ Citing the 1936 Treaty and claiming the 
legal right to maintain British troops in 
' Egypt until a substitute treaty, fully satis- 
factory to British interests, has been 
: negotiated. : 
ak This claim, even in its narrowest legal 
be context, is weakened by the fact that there 
aré 80,000 British soldiers stationed in 
Egypt, compared with the 10,000 permitted 
under the 1936 treaty. But it is in its 
wider political context that Sir Winston’s 
defence is seen to be both legalistic and 
absurd. - For, taken literally, his claim to 
- maintain the status quo until he is satisfied 
with a new treaty amounts to a permanent 
British veto on full Egyptian sovereignty. 
No nation can properly be said to have 
unimpaired sovereignty which is compelled, 
’ against the passionate and almost unanimous 
' feelings of: its people, to submit to an 
occupation by foreign troops. 
To all this; General Neguib’s reply is 
short and cogent. Iam ready, he says 
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in effect, to discuss the problems of Middle 
East defence, and the role Egypt might 
play im it, when (but not before) the British 
have agreed with me both the principle 
and the timing of evacuation. On the 
maintenance of the base, Neguib’s terms 
were summarised by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
in the Commons : 

First of all, that physical and technical con- 
trol and direction of the base and of any 
British equipment and installations left in it 
were to be Egyptian. Secondly, that any British 
personnel left behind in the base must be in 
Egyptian employ, the Egyptians having the 
tight to dismiss them. Thirdly, that instruc- 
tions to these British men for the handling of 
British stores and equipment could only be 
passed to them through the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Fourthly, the Egyptians should have 
the sole right to decide, or at least a right of 
veto on, the use to which our stores and in- 
stallations should be put. 

These’ words left Conservative back- 
benchers exclaiming with indignation, as no 
doubt they were intended to, at the bare 
thought of Englishmen having to take 
orders from Egyptians. But could any 
lesser claim than , this be accepted as 
“fully respecting ” to quote Sir 
Winston Churchill’s words — “ Egyptian 
sovereignty ?.” 

If the British Government persists in its 
present. attitude, there are enough recent 
parallels in the history of Persia and Palestine 
to give warning of the consequences. First, 
the whole Egyptian people will give pas- 
sionate support to the national liberation 





The Losing Hazard of Egypt 


army which Neguib will forge out of the 
cadre of his most determined followers. 
The British Prime Minister is placing in 
Neguib’s hands a pistol more deadly than 
President Eisenhower’s gift. Secondly, the 
base would in those conditions be useless ; 
and, short of a massacre of Egyptians and a 
physical occupation of the whole Nile 
Delta, the British Army would be unable to 
maintain itself except in a state of siege 
behind the barbed wire of Fayid. Thirdly, 
the very basis of the Western ideological 
appeal to the world, the claim that we are 
the champions of the free nations, is des- 
troyed by a policy which reduces Egypt to 
satellite status, with a greater affront to 
dignity and sovereignty than is offered to 
any of the Soviet satellites. That is the price 
we shall have to pay, unless wiser counsels 
prevail, for Sir Winston’s failure to under- 
stand either the strength or the inspiration 
of anti-colonialism in the modern world. 
The difficulties of solving the problems 
of Egyptian independence and the security 
of the Middle East are real. There are 
valid arguments for a. British. base on. the 
Canal, and particularly for the protection 
of valuable assets. There is also an arguable 
case for a joint Middle East Defence plan, 
in which Egypt should play a full part. An 
essential prerequisite of any acceptable 
settlement is that the frontiers between 
Israel and her neighbours must be secured 
and guaranteed. None of these problems 
has any likelihood of solution until Britain 
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recognises the fact of Egyptian sovereignty. So 
far, neither the Prime Minister’s intention to 
“await the development of events with com- 
posure,” nor Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s attempt to 
whip up anti-Egyptian feeling out of the attacks 
on British troops that are only to be expected 
in the circumstances, can conceal the real 
stumbling-block to a settlement—the continued 
infringement of Egyptian independence con- 
tained in the recent British offer. If we are pre- 
pared to remove that, the remaining difficulties 
will probably prove to be negotiable. If we do 
mot, we have no chance at all of achieving our 
legitimate objectives in the Middle East; and, in 
the longer run, we may forfeit our moral position 
in the whole world. 


The Stumbling-block in Korea 


How scant is the attention paid in practice by 
Washington to the British Prime Minister is 
forcibly illustrated by the past week’s sorry 
doings at Panmunjon. The Communists’ pro- 
posal on May 7 was that prisoners unwilling to 
be directly repatriated should be retained in 
Korea for a period of four months under the 
jurisdiction of a Five-Power neutral commission; 
that the nations to which the prisoners belong 
should have facilities to visit them and “ elimin- 
ate their apprehensions” about returning home; 
and that the final disposal of any residue remain- 
ing in the custody of the commission after four 
months should be settled by the political confer- 
ence contemplated in Article 4 of the Draft 
Armistice Agreement. This proposal not merely 
made a large concession to the Americans in 
accepting their view that the “unwilling” 
prisoners should not be removed physically to 
neutral territory; it was also broadly in line with 
the plan which India formulated last year and 
which the U.N. General Assembly actually en- 
dorsed. It might, therefore, have been supposed 
that it would be accorded by the U.S. the 
“ patient and sympathetic consideration ” which, 
in Sir Winston Churchill’s words, it merited. 

_But no; the American reaction was from the 
outset obstructive and hostile. The tactics first 
adopted by General Harrison at Panmunjon 
were to put a series of “stalling” questions. 
Would each member of the neutral commission 
provide an equal military force for guard pur- 
poses? Would any questions of camp policy be 
subject to a veto by any one of the five? Who 
would find the money? How would the 
language problem be solved? Would each 
camp be controlled jointly by the five or 
by one nation only? With visibly waning 

lence General Nam Il answered some of 
these questions—reasonably, one would say— 
but complained with justice that the U.S. nego- 
tiator was wasting time vexatiously with trivial 
details which could all be settled if and when 
the principle was agreed. Thereupon General 
Harrison, acting presumably on the Pentagon’s 
instructions, remarked brusquely that the Com- 
munist plan was “simply unworkable.” 

There might indeed have been room for argu- 
ment whether four months represented a need- 
lessly long period for the “elimination of appre- 
hensions ”; but it was not on these lines that the 
Americans appeared to approach the proposal. 
Observers in Washington derived the impression 


that the real objection of the State Department. 





was that. acceptance of the,.Communist plan 
would imply acceptance also of a political con- 
ference on the post-armistice future of Korea in 
which China would be a participant. Suspicions 


that the influences in Washington which are - 
' opposed to any peaceful settlement in the Pacific 


had got the upper hand were inevitably in- 
creased on Wednesday, when the U.S. counter- 
plan was produced. This proposed that the 
tenure of the neutral commission should be re- 
duced to two months, and that only Chinese 
nationals refusing direct repatriation should come 
within its custody. All North Korean prison- 
ers not desirous of immediate repatriation should 
be at once released in South Korea, and the same 
treatment should be accorded to Chinese un- 
willing to be repatriated at the end of the two- 
months period. 

General Harrison is reported to have remarked 
to correspondents that the Communists “did not 
like” this offer. We are not surprised. If it 
were merely intended as a move in the bargain- 
ing process, designed simply to reduce the length 
of the “neutral supervisory period,” then the 


._ Chances of ultimate agreement need not be re- 


garded as wholly forfeited. But if the Americans 
mean in fact definitely to reject the basic prin- 
ciple that all the unrepatriated prisoners should 
be held for a period under neutral supervision, 
then they will be guilty of sabotaging the Armis- 
tice. It was never possible for the Communists 
to accept immediate release of all the North 
Korean prisoners in South Korea—a step whose 
result would almost certainly be their forcible 
recruitment into the South Korean army. So 
far as principles are concerned, the American 
attitude suggests that the Geneva Convention 
cuts no ice in Washington. On the practical 
question—the imperative need to secure at least 
a truce in this bloody and unnecessarily pro- 
longed war—the American plan would seem to 
indicate that less attention is paid in Washington 
to the British Premier‘than to Syngman Rhee. 


Toughening the Top Brass 


President Eisenhower has made a clean 
sweep of the U.S. Supreme Command, and 
has given the key positions to men of whom the 
Republicans thoroughly approve. General 
Bradley, who has been a sensible and moderat- 
ing influence in the Pentagon throughout the 
critical years of the Korean war, and who has 
been the main opponent of the MacArthurite 
military, has been replaced by Admiral Rad- 
ford as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Admiral, who has been commanding the 
Seventh Fleet in the Pacific, is a brilliant but 
impatient advocate of the “go-it-alone” 
school; not long ago he was urging the U.S. 
to institute its own blockade of China if its 
allies would not collaborate. His appointment, 
however, is not likely to please the Air Force, 
whose appropriations have already been 
sharply reduced in the Defence budget; for, 
though he is a staunch believer in air power, 
he thinks carrier-based aircraft are much to be 
preferred as an offensive weapon to the long- 
range formations of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. General Ridgway, not a success with 
his N.A.T.O. colleagues (who prefer his suc- 
cessor, General Gruenther), has gone back to 
Washington to take General Collins’s place as 


Army Chief of Staff—another example of the — 
pugnacious field commander,. greatly admired 
by Congress, ene a cautious “Demo- 
cratic” General. Admiral Carney, who has 
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been in charge of the N.A.T.O. — 


Mediterranean, and who more or less shares _ 
Admiral Radford’s strategic outlook and his _ 
dislike of “ containment,” moves upto Chie of | 
Naval Operations. These are disturbing | 
appointments, which greatly strengthen the _ 


influence of the “tough” = Rea at the ex- 7 
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hs 


pense of those who put inter-Allied co-opera- . 


tion before pugnacity and independent © 


decision. 


Racket-Busting in Viet Nam 


In suddenly devaluing the Indo-Chinese 
piastre by 41 per cent—from 17 to 10 francs— 
M. Mayer forestalled a great many questions on 


‘the vast illegal traffic in piastres and cleared his 


decks for more dollars. The Americans, who 
gave France £21,400,000 in “special aid” 
during the recent North Atlantic Pact meetings 
in Paris, told the French that this traffic in 
Piastres must stop: the French Treasury was 
losing by it just about as much as the American 
Treasuty had been contributing to France, and 


costs to the U.S. in Indo-China were about 
double what they should be. Those piastre trans- _ 
actions had, in short, become a bottomless pit of _ 


corruption affecting every branch of the French 
colonial and military service. Ministers were 


involved, and Viet Nam’s whole economy, public 
and private, rested on this artificial rate of the 
Many Frenchmen were in Indo-China © 


piastre. 
because they could buy francs cheaply and send 
them home. The traffic was not only used to 
supplement the pay of French soldiers, it was 
an inducement to them to volunteer for service 
in this colonial war. ‘This racket was well known 
in France, where papers such as P’Observateur 
have recently attacked it, while this journal lately 
described it in detail. But it took the Viet-Minh 
success in Laos, coupled with France’s desperate 
need. for more dollars and the urgency of making 
economies, to induce M. Mayer to make this 


belated devaluation. And he has to make far- © 


reaching emergency measures to meet, in Viet 
Nam, the situation created by tackling thé~ 
scandal of the piastres. 


Election Trends 


The only decisive defeats in the local elections . 
last week were those suffered by the Communists ~ 
and the Liberals. The two big parties could, — 


each in its own way, be content with the results. 
Labour regained a good number of the seats it 
lost three years ago in the provinces and four 
years ago in the London boroughs. In the 


North it did surprisingly well, recapturing con- | 
trol in Leeds and Manchester, and winning, for 


the first time, a majority of the seats in Liver- 
pool. 
higher and the benefits of Mr. Butler’s income- 


tax concessions correspondingly more wide- — 


spread, its successes. were much more moderate. } pe give 


Over the country as a whole the results show _ 
that the Tory hopes of breaking into the hard . 


core of Labour supporters were vain. On the — 


other hand, the Conservatives can legitimately 
claim that .they .have fully recovered from the 


In the Midlands, where wage levels are 
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4 reverse they suffered in last’ year’s elections, 
ired —} when their share of the total poll slumped. 


gn ‘|: Tory optimism will clearly be increased by 





| the result of the Sunderland bye-election, where 
| the | Liberal intervention probably had little effect. 
"os | If the percentage swing to the Right in this con- 


: "} stituency. were typical, the Tories could rely on 
ef of _} a hundred majority at a General Election. On 

.] the other hand, Labour had done badly in the 
municipal voting in Sunderland and the Par- 


= €X- | jiamentary poll was low— indicative of local 
es 
a8 ©} Labour apathy. 


1 | Judgment on Longbridge 

“4. Technically, the court of inquiry into the 

| Austin dispute has found for the management. 
inese | Mr. McHugh, whose dismissal for redundancy 
was the first cause of the strike, was not vic- 


ns on | timised, in the -court’s view; the district 
d his | Ofganiser of the Vehicle Builders did, in fact, 
who | seek “preferential treatment” for Mr. McHugh 
aid” | 25 a shop steward; and the strike was not called 
etings | im accordance with the rules of the union. The 
fic in | Austin management, no doubt, will find justifi- 
y was cation for its attitude in these findings; and, 
erican | simce the dispute has already ended in its 
- and | favour, will consider the matter finally closed. 
about | But the real comment on the dispute is to be 
trans- | found in the court’s strictures on both manage- 
pit of | ment and union for their “ regrettable attitude.” 
‘rench | It is more than ever clear that both sides were 
were | Prepared for a showdown—that Austin’s were 
public ready to run the risk of a serious stoppage 
of the | tather than re-employ Mr. McHugh, and that 
China | the Vehicle Builders were at first no more 
+ send. | anxious to reach a compromise. The fact that 
sed to | 2 Specific ruling against Mr. McHugh’s re- 
it was | CDgagement was given on September 9, but 
service | never revealed to the union throughout the long 
known | 2egotiations until it was disclosed at the official 
wateur | inquiry, was bound, the court says, “to en- 
| lately gender suspicion, and cannot improve indus- 
-Minh | trial relations at the company’s works.” The 
sperate | ‘rux of the matter is that labour-management 
naking ‘relations at Longbridge are bad. -Is the com- 
ce this | Pay anxious to improve them? It is not tem- 
ke fat- | Pering its formal triumph with magnanimity. 
. ee Losses in the Colonies ag 
The Colonial Development Corporation, 
| presided over by Lord Reith, records a further 
~ | heavy loss in its report issued this week. Few 
= } gloomier documents can have been published to 
ections .} record the fortunes of a continuing enterprise. 
nunists “1 The Corporation has indeed some profitable ven- 
could, _| tures under its control—notably in Malaya. But 
results. | its major plans of agricultural development and 
seats It | land settlement have been almost uniformly 
id four | unfortunate; and it is still busy writing off 
In the | failures and trying to economise on overheads 
ng COn- | rather than planning new ventures. What new 
ing, for | business it is taking on consists mainly of safe 
Liver-. | investments in colonial government projects of 





els ar€ Ftypes that are either outside or on the very 
mcome- =} borderline of its intended scope. Lord Reith 

wide- | evidently thinks that the Corporation ought to 
oderate. I be given some specially earmarked funds which 
's show J it could invest in desirable, but clearly unprofit- 
ne 4 able projects; but this has been rejected by the 
On the {Government on the ground: that such matters 
imately {fall within the scope of the quite distinct 
om the } Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 


e. 


whereas the Corporation was set up to operate on 
a strictly commercial basis. It is indeed clear 
that the two types of project cannot easily be 
administered without confusion by a single 
body, and that the Corporation, with an accumu- 
lating deficit that now exceeds £8 millions, is 
most unlikely to be able to do more than cut 
its losses and relapse into a quite unimportant 
subsidising source of funds for the less adven- 
turous projects of colonial development. Some 
day, it may be possible to make a new start under 
more. favourable conditions; but it may well be 
doubted whether a centrally organised Corpora- 
tion operating projects widely scattered about 
the world will ever prove a commercial success. 


NAIROBI 
Terror and Counter-terror 


A Special. Correspondent in Kenya cables 
from Nairobi : Evidence is accumulating here that 
the activities of the Kenya voluntary police levies 
in dealing with Mau Mau terrorism are them- 
selves deteriorating into indiscriminate terror. 
The handful of affidavits that have been sent to 
England, alleging brutality by Security forces, are 
only a fraction of the total of. such affidavits now 
available here; and many Africans, finding 
courage, come forward with grim allegations. 
Whether or not the Kenya Government’s expul- 
sion of Peter Evans is caused by his collected 
evidence alleging double murder by a European 
officer, there is little doubt that most people here 
will think it is. 

The case is extremely important. It is one of 
about thirty cases of alleged police violence which 
Africans asked Evans to investigate, and has been 
used by Evans as a test of the value of such 
affidavits. Five main witnesses of the alleged 
double murder are now being examined at Evans’s 
request by the Nairobi police. -They include two 
Africans who say they escaped from a car from 
which two other Africans were taken and shot 
by a European officer. That Evans was asked to 
leave at a time when the Kenya police were con- 
ducting a full-dress examination of these witnesses 
must obviously carry grave implications. “In 
withdrawing my permit to remain in the Colony,” 
Evans commented, “the Administration effec- 
tively prevented further investigation and I can 
only conclude that this was their intention.” 

Evans himself appears to have no political axe 
to grind. He is a bearded Irishman in the early 
forties, with lots of courage and strong conviction 
of being in the right. He seems to have lost 
neither his sense of humour nor his sense of 
proportion. If the Kenya Government hopes to 
achieve one more eviction of an inconvenient 
White without more than a token protest by the 
evicted, it seems at last to have picked the wrong 
man. The only thing known against Evans is 
that.once he worked for The Times. The eviction 
of such a man at such a time on a mere techni- 
cality could only be done, perhaps, in a White 
settlers’ colony, where reason and good sense seem 
fast to be giving place to hysteria. 

It may indeed be feared that many Africans have 

en shot down by Security forces in the last few 
weeks in circumstances not differing from murder. 
There is no ground for suspecting that the regular 
police or troops have been involved in this; but 
there have been. many allegations implicating irre- 
gular Security forces, both White and African. 
The European side consists of the settler volun- 
teers organised in the Kenya Police Reserve and 
the Kenya Regiment. These bodies are both 
nominally under the control of General Hinde, 
but it remains to be seen whether this control has 
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real influence on them. These settlers are said to 
have a tendency to treat all “Africans, except a 
handful of stooges, as Mau Mau men; and they 
do more or less what they like within the wide 
region of their responsibilities. For the time 
being, they seem frankly out for blood. In the 
Reserves, meanwhile; African Security guards are 
said to be meeting the Mau Mau threat with 
ruthless cruelty, with apparently goes unchecked. 


WASHINGTON 
Aid, Trade and Defence 


A Correspondent writes: In good Republican 
tradition; President Eisenhower sees himself as the 
Chief Executive: though he may propose, he must 
dispose substantially as Congress in its legislative 
wisdom dictates. There are certainly no signs 
that he is yet prepared to wage a serious battle 
against the low-tax high-tariff group in Congress; 
on the contrary, it seems that the Administration 
will be well satisfied if, for the next year, it can 
prevent any drastic cuts in tax revenue and the 
imposition of any further import restrictions. 

The President’s declared aim is to reduce 
foreign aid, stimulate imports from dollar debtors, 
and find a level of Defence spending that will 
balance the needs of security and economic 
stability. It is clear, however, that none of these 
purposes can be achieved-.as part of a coherent 
programme if the Administration is content 
merely to tell Congress what it wants and then sit 
back and hope for the best, Mr. Truman told 
Congress that it should allocate $7.6 billions for 
foreign aid this year. Mr. Eisenhower has cut this 
to $5.8 billions, and has reduced Europe’s share 
of the total sum while increasing the proportion 
of it destined for the Far East. It is going-to 
be difficult to wring this sum out of Congress— 
which cut $1.9 billions from Mr. Truman’s request 
last year—but, as the reception given to the Simp- 
son Bill indicates, this may still be easier than 
persuading Congress to liberalise U.S. trade. 

Last week, Mr. Dulles told Congress that if only 
it would renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
for a year the Administration would undertake not 
to introduce any new agreements under the Act. 
Such pleading is a measure of the Administration’s 
weakness on this matter. Even if some of the 
most objectionable clauses are deleted from the 
Simpson Bill—which is so restrictive that the N-Y. 
Herald-Tripune this week called for its rejection 
“lock, stock and barrel”—the most that can be 
hoped for in face of such timidity is that trade 
barriers will not be greatly raised this year. 

The President seems almost as willing to let the 
economy-minded men in Congress call the tune 


_on Defence spending. This is in sharp contrast to 


Mr. Truman’s annual use of. war scares to whip 
up the votes for soaring arms budgets. -Mr. 
Eisenhower is cutting back both the pace and the 
total amount of rearmament, and in particular 
scaling down the Air Force appropriation. It 
looks, indeed, as if he were genuinely trying to 
strike the “defensive posture” he talked about 
during the election campaign. His Defence 
budget marks the total abandonment of the “ year 
of crisis” theory—a view supported by his re- 
pudiation at a recent press conference of the old 
Chiefs of Staff theory that the U.S. must be ready 
to’ meet a Soviet attack in 1954. The total cost of 
arms remains staggering; but now that the Presi- 
dent has reversed the Truman habit of asking for 
more every year, Congress will not be slow to 
take the hint. Reduced arms spending may 


in the long run create serious economic problems : 
for the moment, however, the scarecrow of a 
distant depression is not likely to frighten off 
Congressmen attracted by the ripe and juicy plums 
of tax remission. 








Peace Goes 


Wruatever its effects in Washington, Paris and 
Moscow, there is no question that the Prime 
Minister’s speech last Monday transformed the 
political climate in this country. Ever since 
General MacArthur’s disastrous advance to the 
Yalu River, criticism of American policy has 
been steadily rising; and, particularly inside the 
Labour movement, it has been combined with 
a. demand for an independent British peace 
initiative. But, until Sir Winston rose to speak 
in the Commons, this powerful movement of 
public opinion was thoroughly unrespectable. 
. A handful of unpopular Left-wing M.P.s and 
a few newspapers—including this journal—have 
issued their warnings against the growing power 
of Senator McCarthy and dared to prophesy 
that Mr. Eisenhower would find himself a 
prisoner, whatever his good intentions, when he 
entered the White House. But whenever they 
did so, they were rebuked for anti-Americanism, 
not merely by the Government but by official 
Opposition spokesmen who shared the view that 
Britain could not afford to challenge American 
policies even when demonstrably wrong. 

In the course of one afternoon all these inhi- 
bitions were dramatically removed. On the 
desirability of high-level talks at once, on the 
obstructiveness of General Harrison in Korea, 
and the American urge to liberate Eastern 
Europe—on all these controversial issues the 
Prime Minister stated a view by no means in 
conformity with that of the White House. Next 
day Mr. Attlee went even further. Speaking 
with his usual studied lack of emphasis, which 
makes the most startling new idea sound a sen- 
sible commonplace, he welcomed an independ- 
ent British effort to break the Russian-American 
deadlock; read the Americans 4 lecture on the 
iriadequacy of their Constitution, and added 
that he sometimes wondered “which is more 
powerful, the President or Senator McCarthy.” 
The Bevanites who followed Sir Winston and 
Mr. Attlee in the debate could only echo their 
sentiments. Not only had the Bevanite clothes 
been stolen, they had been miraculously trans- 
formed into conventional morning dress. 

American Congressmen are already talking 
darkly of a surrender by Sir Winston to irres- 
ponsible Left-wing pressure. Such allegations 
arise from a misunderstanding of the working 
of British democracy. In this country new ideas 
are always eccentric when they first are voiced. 
If. they stand the test of time, they move towards 
the centre of politics and, in doing so, become 
respectable. In this case, the Left-wing analysis 
of the American scene, which sounded so ex- 
tremist when it was first made, has been con- 
firmed by event after event in the economic 
as’ well as in the political field. The patent 
weakness of Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, 
and their inability to respond adequately either 
to the new Chinese proposals to an armistice 
in Korea or to the evident Russian desire for 
a détente, was the final piece of evidence re- 
quired to convince Sir Winston and Mr. Attlee 
that a British initiative was necessary. 

It is well known that Sir Winston himself 
has long desired te use his unrivalled position 
as the last survivor of the Big Three in order 
to achieve informal talks at the highest level. 





Respectable 


Last Christmas he privately informed Mr. 
Eisenhower of this desire and was given a dusty 
answer. Now, despite the known displeasure of 
the White House, he has made these talks the 
prime object of British policy. If they take 
place as the result of his mediation—and if Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Malenkov are softened by 
informal personal contact—Sir Winston will be 
able to claim with reason that Britain still counts 
in the councils of the nations. 

So far so good. But what are the prospects 
that this bold initiative will achieve success? 
We must admit that a careful reading of Sir 
Winston’s speech arouses serious misgivings. A 
Korean armistice can only lead to a détente 
between the U.S. and the Chinese People’s Re- 
public if the blockade of the China coast is 
stopped, if the Peking Government is granted 
its place on the Security Council, and if the 
French attempts, with the aid of American dol- 
lars, to stifle the independence movement in 
Indo-China are called off. On all these issues, 
whereas Mr. Attlee was commendably precise 
in defining what British policy shouid be, the 
Prime Minister was mum. His difficulty is 
clear enough. So long as he and his colleagues 
in the Cabinet continue their High Tory policy 
in Egypt, Kenya and Central Africa, they will 
be unable to oppose French colonialism in Indo- 
China or to act as mediators between the Ameri- 

When he turned to Europe, the Prime Minis- 
ter was a good deal less reticent but correspond- 
ingly more confused. It was a clever move to 
counter Mr. Dulles’s crusade to liberate Eastern 
Europe.by a reference to Locarno. Even if very 
few of the Premier’s younger hearers remem- 
ber the 1920s sufficiently clearly to appreciate 
the significance of Locarno, the world will 
certainly read much into Sir Winston’s speech. 
Britain and America;-the Prime Minister sug- 
gests, should offer.a double guarantee. If the 
two zones of Germany are united under a Peace 


Wage Claims aid ‘Anosisiies 


Dore the first three. months of the present 
year, wage advances were running at a pace well 
below last year’s. The advances recorded by the 
Ministry of Labour add up, for the quarter, to 
about £865,000 a week, as against a quarterly 
average of £1,107,000 in 1952. So far, in 1953, 
only building workers, miners, and clothing 
workers have received substantial advances, 
whereas last year something was conceded in most 
of the leading industries, although the total 
increases recorded were a long way below those of 
1951. Now, it appears, a new, widespread move- 
ment is beginning, with the distributive and 
agricultural workers joined in the field by the 
engineers and shipbuilders. The Budget hardly 
caused these claims; but it has certainly 
strengthened the feeling among trade unionists 
in favour of pressing them, whatever doubts some 
of their leaders may entertain, and however 
loudly employers may urge them not to jeopardise 
the export drive by raising production costs. 

At the end of 1952, rates of wages for all classes 
of workers were on the average about a third higher 
than in July, 1947, which is the starting date for 
current official computations. Over'the same 
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assurance could take the form of an Anglo- 
American guarantee against any German attempt 
to recapture the lost provinces. 

This idea has distinct possibilities. 


passage of his speech in which he compared Dr. | 
Adenauer with Bismarck and assured him tha 
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Winston considerably reduced them by another | 





























the British Government is resolutely determined 1 









European Defence Community. This assura 
makes nonsense of the Locarno spirit. 
Russian price for permitting German unification | 
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is bound to be a postponement of German re- | 
armament, which the Second Bismarck and his © 
American backers will fanatically oppose. The | 
Premier cannot have it both ways; and, as long | 
as he tries to do so, the chances of a British — 
initiative leading to any relaxation of the cold | 
war in Europe will be very remote. 

The fact is that the high-level talks which we. 
ali desire will merely demonstrate the incom-— 
patibility of Russian and American aims unless 
Britain can point to a practicable via media. No | 
doubt this is just what Sir Winston intends to 
do. But at present, to judge from the text of 
his speech, and from the Foreign Office glosses 
put on it by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Nutting | 
in the course of the debate, his good intentions _ 
are not backed by any clear understanding. of 
the terrain across. which this via media must 
run. As the man who liberated India and recog- 
nised China, Mr. Attlee has rt understand-— 
ing of what is required. Britain ‘really _ 
needs, if this initiative is to succeed, is a Labour 
Government interpreted and made respectable 
before the world by Sir Winston. But since 
this is an impossibility, we can only hope that, 
in the new spirit which now the Com- 
mons, Sir Winston will be ready to shock his 
followers by borrowing even more Socialist ideas 
in order to prove himself a — 





period, the official index of retail prices had 
risen by 38 per cent, leaving wage-rates 4 points — 
behind. For actual earnings there are no figures | 
later than October 1952 ; but at that date average 
weekly earnings were up by about 47 per cent on © 
October 1947 ; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the relation between wage-rates and weekly | 

earnings has changed appreciably during the past | 
six months. Retail prices went up by 2 per cent 
during the first quarter of 1953, and have. since 

been rising further for certain necessary goods. 
This is the background of fact against which | 
the new wage demands have to be considered. 
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On the average, over the past six years, employed | 
workers have fared much better than pensioners, | 
and recipients of other fixed incomes, whose ™ 
position has got worse. But the rise in wage-rates™ 
has barely kept pace with the increasing cost of © 
living ; and the improvement in earnings has been’ 
very unevenly distributed both between occupa 
tions and among workers in the same occupations 
in different establishments, so as to leave many 
time-workers and not a few of the highly skilled” 
a long way behind. There are accordingly large 
discontents ; and trade union leaders, even had” 
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“they wished, could not have set themselves 
imul- ‘against the new demands without losing the con- 
at the ] fidence of the workers they represent. 

Now that compulsory arbitration is no longer 
in force, it is open to the trade unions, if they so 
decide, to press their claims in the last resort by 
rike action, should the main bodies of employers 
fuse adequate concessions. There is, however, 
present no indication that this is likely to 
occur._It is true that the engineering employers 
| showed great reluctance to make any advance on 
the last occasion, and they are already making 
monitory noises which appear to indicate 
their intention of rejecting any further claim. 
But even if the engineers’ demands are rejected 
the Employers’ Federation, that may not 


























































he | by 
cation | mean strike action ; for it will again be a question 
] for the unions whether to propose arbitration or 





not. If they do, the employers, or some of them, 
are in a position to refuse ; and such refusal would 
probably mean a strike. It is, however, more 
‘likely that in the end the employers would be 
pressed into accepting arbitration, were the 
unions to offer it ; and in that event the decision 
‘| would be thrown over to the arbitrators—pre- 
_} sumably, in the case of the engineers, to the 
| Industrial Disputes Tribunal. 

On what principle, if any, would this body be 
-} moved to act? Mr. Butler, in his Budget, has 
undoubtedly authorised an expectation of higher 
consumers’ supplies, and has made tax conces- 
sions which will benefit especially the better-off 
} consumers. It is natural for the workers—and 
particularly for the worse-paid, who get little or 
nothing out of the lower rate of income tax—to 


































ing. of | see in this a good case for being allowed to claim 
z must | their share in the form of higher money wages. 
recog- | How else can they get it, with living costs tending 
rstand- | t© tise rather than fall? The argument that any 
Feally further rise in production costs is liable to react 
| shoul | on exports and on the balance of payments will 
pour’ | hardly cut much ice in face of the optimistic 
ectable assumptions on which Mr. Butler has done his 
t since | budgeting. If Mr. Butler can offer concessions 
ye that, | to capitalists, it will be said, he must be in a 
e Com- | position to offer them to workers as well, and to 
ock his | low-paid workers in particular. In effect, the 
st ideas} Chancellor cannot have it both ways: he cannot 
_ | both make optimistic noises in order to justify 
~} concessions to industrialists, and expect to be 
_ | taken at his face value if he then tries to stand in 
+} the way of concessions to the wage-earners. 
» | This remains politically valid even if he can con- 
» | tend that his concessions to industry are in the 
Ses had | nature of incentives, whereas higher wage-rates 
4 points } are unlikely to have any incentive effects. 
) figures |} The whole position is, of course, seriously 
average | complicated by the admitted mess into which, in 
cent on | -a number of industries, the-existing wage structure . 
suppose }has degenerated. Both miners and _ engineers 
| weekly | have: been engaged .for some time past in. con- 
the past | sidering a fundamental revision of the wage- 
per cent § Structure ; 3 and the miners, with only one employer 
ve since | todeal with, are said to have. made considerable 
y goods, | Progtess towards working out a new system. 
t- whi The ineering industry, on the other hand, 
ssidered.. | With its multiplicity of trades, employers and 
mployed } trade unions, appears to be making no progress 
nsioners, | at all. To a growing extent, each big establish- 
, whose | ment tends to become a law unto itself, with 
age-rates | earnings depending much less on nominal wage- 
x cost of J rates’ than on immensely ‘complicated arrange- 
has been | ments for special bonuses. Even as between 
-eccupa~ the main branches of engineering there are very 
cupations 4 big differences in average earnings for all the 
ve many § Workers employed ; and even these differences are 
ly skilled § overshadowed by the variations within and 
gly large § between particular engineering establishments. 
even had Everyone knows that the wage-structure in 


many industries needs thorough overhauling. But 





employers: are well aware that it is much more 
difficult to take away than to give, and that in 
practice a new structure would almost certainly 
involve a higher total of money payments unless 
it could be brought in at a time of serious depres- 
sion which left the workers too weak to resist a 
worsening of conditions. For this reason, ever 
since 1945, the question of a. reformed wage- 
structure has been talked about, but action has 
been deferred. Nor are the trade unions altogether 
united about it; for the unions which represent 
the less-skilled workers would like to make the 
revision an opportunity for the admission of their 
members to jobs carrying superior status and pay, 
whereas the skilled workers would resist changes 
which threatened to: reduce the number of jobs 
reserved for them. The difficulties are not 
insoluble : but they can hardly be solved (except 
in the course of a major depression) without a 
substantial addition to the total wages bill. 
Accordingly, the question arises whether, in 
occupations or industries in which the present 
Wwage-structure is particularly chaotic, anything 
can be done this year to link wage-concessions to 
Structural revisions of the system of wage- 
payment. Some attempts to do this have been 
made before; but nothing has come of them, 
and it would be futile to try again unless sub- 
stantial concessions in terms of total wages were 
being made. It might, however, be well worth 


‘while to do this in order to end a situation in 


which the wage-packet often bears hardly any 
relation: to skill or effort; for such a situation 
destroys all sense of fairness and acts as an 
incitement to eyeryone who feels himself unfairly 
treated to press for one general advance after 
another regardless of the economic effects. 

G.. D. H. Cote 


London Diary 


Sm Winston Cuurcun is really an extra- 
ordinary old gentleman. He is no longer quick 
of hearing and is apt to get off the beam; he 
forgets the names of potentates in the middle of 
a speech about them; he coughs and wheezes 
until one wonders whether he will, in fact, be 
able to remain Foreign Secretary as well as 
Premier. And then he makes a speech that 
knocks everyoné flat. How fully he had worked 
out his Locarno proposal I don’t know. My own 
impression was. that in Mr. Eden’s absence he 
felt he would really “have a go.” When the mice 
are away the cat can play. The speech cut across 
ali party lines. The unhappy Tories had to hear 
the Prime Minister say things that, in anyone 
else’s mouth, they would have been denounced 
as anti-American and pro-Soviet, as anti-Arab and 
pro-Jewish; they could not even ‘point out his 
gaff in comparing their favourite Adenauer with 
Bismarck—a parallel suggesting that Germany 
will be unified by a series of wars at the expense 
of France and the West, with a“ reinsurance treaty ” 
with Russia to follow! In his own way, Mr. Attlee 
was almost.as remarkable. His distinction, how- 
ever, depends on his capacity for the undramatic, 
for contradicting his own past in so flat and com- 
monplace a manner that his hearers: scarcely 
realise what is happening. Of him it may be truly 
said that there is nothing from which he does not 
strip the adornment. If some of Sir Winston’s 
supporters were embarrassed by the cheers he 
evoked from Labour, what of those conven- 
tional Labour sycophants who, until Mr. Attlee 
spoke, had been denouncing as Communism or 
Bevanism any suggestion of a meeting with the 
Russians, any postponement of Western German 
militarisation, and any criticism of America? 
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Mr. W. Hayter’s diplomatic jump from No. 
Two in Paris to Ambassador in Moscow is a 
good example of Churchillian unexpectedness. 
Mr. Hayter belongs to the remarkable generation 
of Wykehamists which includes Hugh Gaitskell, 


Kenneth Younger, Douglas Jay, R. H. S. Cross- 
man (Socialists), Colin Clark (one of the few 
Catholics who can be regarded as a serious 
economist) and William Empson (critic, poet, and 
Sinologue). On the other hand there is no sur- 
prise in the appointment of Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick as Sir William Strang’s successor. He is 
a Catholic, and a Macchiavellian character who 
adapts himself to the times and the job. Mr. 
R. Heatlie Scott’s appointment to Washington 
is excellent. He had a remarkable war record. 
As head of British Information in Hong Kong, he 
was, of course, treated as a spy by the Japanese, 
who tortured him without intermission for a 
couple of years. He was*released at the end of 
the war; physically he was reduced to half his 
normal weight. Restored to health, he went to 
the South-east Asian department of the Foreign 
Office, and took charge of the Far East when 
Mr. Denning went to ‘l‘okio. He has worked with 
two British Governments which have rightly in- 
sisted on recognising the facts ‘-. the kar Kast, 
even if it annoyed MacArthur, McCormick, 
McCarran, McCarthy, and all the other Macs in 
America. He will no doubt have the opportunity 
of continuing the argument in Washington. 


* * * 


The break-up of the Gaullist organisation ‘in 
France reminds me, oddly enough, of an old con- 
versation with Madame Tabouis. I had known 
her, of course, in the days of the Churchill Grand 
Alliance (sometimes called the Popular Front) 
when her inside information was such that peopie 
used to speculate whether she had spent the night 
before under Hitler’s or Stalin’s bed.. There was 
even a memorable occasion when I took the chair 
for her, and she began her speech by referring to 
our recent meeting in Paris, when, she said, I 
had been negotiating a financial agreement on 
behalf of Britain. I -was somewhat slow in 
realising that she had been misled by a superficial 


_ resemblance between her chairman’s name and that 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood. No such error occurred when we met in 
the train between Chicago and New York on our 
way home from the San Francisco Conference in 
1945. She spoke of the plight of France, saying 
that the days of gloire were over; France must 
maintain her world influence by her cultural 
ascendancy. We discussed whether esprit could 
survive without gloire. The certainty was that 
France would lose everything if she followed 
General de Gaulle in attempting to retain gloire. 
Unhappily, that is just what the French did in 
Indo-China when they refused to make terms 
with Ho Chi Minh. The result has done’ all 
too much to justify General Smuts’s much 
resented prophecy in 1940. There are idiots who 
attribute France’s confusion to Communism. In 
fact, Communists form the largest party because 
Frenchmen see no useful purpose in-winning one 
war against the Kaiser only to rebuild an even 
worse Germany under Hitler, and then, when 
Hitler is defeated, in once again building a 
Nationalist Germany as part of a new organisation 
in which the role of France would be to become 
‘an American bomber base. 

oc. 


* * 


It is more than three years since the School 
of Slavonic Studies decided not to renew Andrew 
Rothstein’s appointment as a lecturer, and so 
gave rise to the charge that he had been 
“purged” for his Communist views. The facts 
were confused, but the critics failed to secure 
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Rothstein’s reappointment, although.they tried to 
take the dispute to the courts. At that time I 
suggested that we had not heard the end of the 
case. This week, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to raise the issue, it came before the 
Convocation of London University. After a 
three-hour debate, Convocation passed, by 
128 votes to 60, a motion asking the University 
Senate .to arrange a “full and independent 
inquiry.” No doubt, Communist graduates were 
there in force. But I suspect that Senator 
McCarthy was most responsible for the vote. Many 
who had no sympathy for Rothstein voted for an 
inquiry rather than allow London to be tainted 
with the McCarthy brush. 


. * 


I wonder whether Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine 
took home with them a subversive pamphlet 
which ‘came in my mail this week. On its pale- 
blue cover there is a globe and the title For Peace 
and Plenty. Inside there are photographs of 
Soviet and American soldiers shaking hands on 
the Elbe, of British, U.S. and Russian statesmen 
sitting amiably together in the U.N., and of com- 
bine harvesters seen in contrast with the ruins of 
Hiroshima. Some new brochure from the Parti- 
sans of Peace? But there was no Picasso dove. 
Some speech by Harry Pollitt? But the address 
was Grosvenor Square, not King Street. It is, in 
fact, a reprint of Mr. Eisenhower’s recent address. 
American propagandists, now directed by C. D. 
Jackson of Time and Life, have at last decided to 
steal the Communists’ dove while they are flying 
their kites. 


* 


* * 


~ Attempts to start international Socialist journals 

have so far been even less successful than attempts 
to create an international Socialist organisation. 
But I am impressed with the appearance of an 
independent review called La Tribune des 
Peuples started by enterprising Socialists. in 
France and Britain. For the time it is to appear 
in French every two months. Its sponsors hope 
before long to publish it monthly and in ‘English 
as well. Its contributors include a powerful 
British team, and one of its notable contributions 
is by Professor G. D. H. Cole, who writes on the 
price that Britain must pay to be independent. 
The journal is being distributed in this country 
by the Turnstile Press and the second number 
will, I hear, be available this month. The Fabians 
are also making an effort to produce a serious 
paper on foreign affairs; their international ‘re- 
view is edited by Kenneth Younger. This is a 
more modest project, but it aims at reaching a 
public outside the Fabians, and its quality suggésts 
that it may succeed. 


*x 


* 


* ” 


‘Vicky spent most of his recent visit to Russia 
sketching girls shopping in Moscow, old peasants 
in Georgia, or children singing the praises of 
Stalin and Peace. His book, Meet the Russians 
(Reinhardt, 10s. 6d.) also contains.a few written 
comments. I was interested in his remarks about 
Soviet art (which is pure didactic Victorian), and 
in particular, the art of the cartoonist in Russia. 
He told a group of Soviet artists that often in 
Britain “a Cabinet Minister asks for the original 
of the cartoon attacking him.” A Soviet car- 
toonist replied that in Russia “there was no 
reason to attack the Government,” and that when 
he did attack, for instance, the director of a factory 
which was turning out shoddy goods, this direc- 
tor was sacked two days later. Did Vicky think 
this man would ask for the original of the car- 
toon? In other words, in Russia the cartoonist 


is out for blood, while in Britain he is merely a . 


jester. Another way of putting the point is to say 
that here we have long reached that stage of 





bourgeois tolerance when the cartoonist, in attack- 
ing a Cabinet Minister, only seeks, at worst, to 
hasten the departure of the Government so that 
he will have a chance to caricature another 
Ministry instead. Critic 


ENGLAND’S CHAMPION 

The heredi cham of soon, ber of 
the Dymoke ‘family, = appest fully arm 
pores ready to challenge to mortal 
combat. still attends, unarmed.—News Item. 
The Champion of England who guarded the Throne 

From impudent claimants and Stuart Pretenders, 
To-day in the knightly entourage alone 

His title retains but no services renders. 


The Great Sword of State is no ornament vain, 
The Signet that signifies State orthodoxy 
Traditional puissance and virtue retain, 
Entrusted to Primate or Government proxy. 
The Great Sword of State from its scabbard may fly, 
Confounding wrongdoers of every description 
Sir Winston has, so to speak, brandished it high 
To chasten aggressors and smite the Egyptian. 


The Rod with the Dove, which the forfeited life 
Redeems by the princely prerogative, mercy, 
Is grasped, as it were, by Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, 
and lent to Lord Goddard without controversy. 


The mystical bond between subject and Crown, 
The richly symbolical armill or bangle, 
To Lyttelton is, as by right, handed down 
And Colonies hear the links dismally jangle. 
The Champion of England will be standing by 
When Britain’s Great Officers pass to their station, 
But since he no longer gives traitors the lie, 
The Knight of the Sovereign has no occupation. 


But might he not speak up for England perchance 
As they usher ex-enemies into the Abbey, 
Or else for the loyal Maltese break a lance, 
Whose treatment has been most uncommonly 
shabby? ' — 


Without picking quarrels with Covenant Scots 
Who challenge the title but not the accession, 
Could he not denounce certain Commonwealth blots 
Whose presence disgraces the royal procession? 


I; not, psa all lt pesegat a Dymoke ma 
Between the ‘Peerage and pee i adie, 
The Champion m England will certainly be 
Not even a symbol, but merely a relic. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

In legal circles his speech is taken to imply that 
there is no objection to barristers and solicitors 
Meeting on equal social terms and maintaining 
friendships with each other.—Daily Telegraph. 
(G. T. Griffiths.) 


I did not put my dustbin out on Monday night 
owing to the wife not being able to lift it—Letter 
quoted in “ Public Service.” (L. Cobb.) 


A green van loaded with burglar alarms is being 
sought by London police. It was stolen from the 
offices of a firm in Carnaby Street, Piccadilly, early 
yesterday.—Daily Telegraph. (Josephine Read.) 


CHELSEA. A luxuriously modernised LOW- 
BUILT PERIOD HOUSE for a gentleman of taste 
whose appearance and furniture would blend with 
the superb decor.—Observer. (J. M. Hoare.) 

British Commonwealth Division troops will fire 

. red, white and blue smoke bombs and set off a fire- 
works display at the 38th Parallel to celebrate the 
Coronation.—Evening Standard. (X. Y. Z.) 


Six hundred Dartmoor convicts can have their 
dentures repaired if they break them while trying 
to escape after all. And at‘ State cost.—Daily 
Express. (E. Cromey.) 
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Farm Efficiency 
Win meat, bacon, butter, fats and cheese still | : 
rationed, and Britain struggling for survival in a 


world which is apt to demand servitude as the price 
of nourishment, few people will question the 






















paramount need of a huge increase in U.K. food - 
production. It is arguable, however, whether © 
the combination of exortation and threats, so 
often directed at the farmer, achieves the practi 
cal result of making him grow more food. There 
is, in fact, too much criticism of the men who farm _ 
and too little of the methods they employ. AG 
good deal of evidence, for instance, exists that 
Britain is still under-farmed. If it be objected — 
that farm output has increased hugely since 1938, 
the answer still is that we have no standards of ~ 
work by which to compare the 1930s with the ; 
1950s. On the other hand, we do know that the © 
increase in home food production has been in- 

fluenced by more land under the plough, better 7 
seeds and fertilisers, better rationing of livestock 7 
and more farm labourers. 3 

Hf yon wee gtolic or pooduction ab 2 scale nesicill 4 
which to measure work, some interesting facts ~ 
come to light. A study done on the financial 7 
results of 348 Northern Ireland farms for 1948-9: “§ 
showed that the most productive farms in Ulster 9 
turned out over five times as much produce per © 
acre as the least productive. As regards profit 7% 
per acre, the figures are even more staggering, 
for the most productive farms made twenty 
times as much money per acre as the least produc- 
tive. In a broadcast on March 6, 1950, 

J. L. McWhinney, a Northern Ireland Ministry 

of Agriculture costings expert, made the statement 
that some Ulster farms produce 100 gallons of 
milk for an expenditure of 15 hours’ work; others . 1% 
take 36 hours to produce the same quantity of 
milk. Put it another way: in some cases one man 
is kept fully employed tending 10 cows; in others 
one man can look after 24 cows. 

The wide variation in profit and production 
(and by implication in effective work) between 
farm and farm has been noted for some years not 
only here but in America too. For example, in © 
1938, Mosher and Case, after studying 1,000 farms 
in North-central Illinois, declared: 4 

Differences of as much as $1,000 to $3,000 a year. 
in the net incomes of comparable farms in the same 
community in Ilinois are not unusual. . Obvi- | 
ously such differences are due largely to differences 
in the exqanieasinn of the'farime Gad im the peactary 
used in their operation. & 

If we still use ee a and production as a rough 
indication of work being done, how do British and 
American farmers compare in industriousness? 
According to the evidence of two different sources, 
output per man on American farms is far greater 
than in Britain. Dr. A. W. Menzies-Kitchen of - 
Cambridge University went to America in 1949, 
and in his book Labour Use in Agriculture (1951) © 
he compared two localities which are alike in 
cropping and organisation, North Indiana and the 
Eastern counties of England. He concluded that 
output per man in Indiana is between three and” 
four times greater than in the analogous English 
area. In 1948, gross output per man on the North © 
Indiana farms was £2,499, compared to £803 in 
our Eastern counties; on large American farms 
one man handled 272 acres of harvested crops, 
compared with one man to 33 acres on very large 
ae ee ee 
East Anglia. 3 

The British Productivity Team which visite 
U.S. farms and published its report last yeat 
noted that, on the basis of Michigan State Univer 
sity estimates, one hour of American labour spent 
on pig rearing and feeding -is nearly twice 
effective_as one similarly expended here.. 
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- conclusions of both Menzies-Kitchen and the Pro- 
ductivity Team point the same way. The team says 
farmers in Britain “should carefully examine their 
present practices and methods, and all operations 
that are not found necessary or do not contribute 
to the sum total of production should be rigidly 
eliminated”; while Dr. Menzies-Kitchen believes 
that American technical and organisational prac- 
tices could be employed in Britain with a result- 
ing increase in labour output. 

Many people still assert that a main cause ‘of 
variation in output from farm to farm is .the 

























































_ has shown that the bringing.of machinery on to a 
’ farm may be a mixed blessing. .In England and 
_ Wales, combine harvesters have risen in numbers 
’ from under 1,000 to over 10,000 between 1942-51; - 
'. combine drills have risen from 7,000 to 24,000; 

milking machines from 30,000 to 69,000. The 

number of farm tractors used in Britain has in- 
_ creased from 55,000 in 1939 to over 300,000 in 
1950. And yet studies made at both Oxford and 
Cambridge, comparing the present with pre-war, 
show that there has been a decline of about 7 per 
cent. in the amount of work done per man 
employed in farming. 

Two other studies ernphasise the economic in- 
effectiveness of much recent farm mechanisation. 
One is a study made by Reading University, 
which showed that the output per acre and per 
_ man on the most highly mechanised farms under 
| observation was little more than a third greater 

than that of the least mechanised. Yet this miserly 

third was achieved at the expense of more than 
' three times as much machinery! The second 
































nistry study was made during 1944-5 by the National 
ment Institute of Agricultural Engineering, when four 
ns of 200-acre fatms were watched for idle machinery. 
others . The average number of eight-hour days a year 
ity of | worked was under 15 per machine! Out of 153 
e man _ implements on these four farms, totalling £7,000 
others » in cost, £5,000 worth (in number 130) worked. 
less than 30 days each out of the 365! 
uction The higher output per man-hour on American 





farms cannot, therefore, be explained away on the 
_ score of the American having more machinery. 
- But I do believe the explanation lies in better 
_ work routines. Industry, where hours of work, 
' materials, tools and routines are uniform, proved 
_. itself most amenable to improvements after Time 
and Motion studies had been done on it; but a 
py auartet of a century ago successful Time and 
Motion experiments were carried out on English 
_ farms by a man called W. R.-Dunlop. 
q Between 1926 and 1929 Dunlop worked at and 
_near Wye Agricultural College, Ashford, Kent, 
_ studying methods of picking and packing crops, 
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SOUTCES, " poultry-keeping and milking. ..Dunlop’s first 
greater | | Feport was published in 1927 under the title An 
chen of @ = Investigation of Certain Processes and Conditions 
in 1949, @ on Farms. As he himself claims in the Introduc- 
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tion, the report “embodies the results of the first 
» Systematic attempt in this country to apply the 
































and the @ point of view and methods of industrial psycho- 
ded that ‘logy to agriculture.” This ‘was at a time when 
ree and “several writers of authority have defended the 
i ; suggestion that England is under-farmed, or, 
e North © 


+ what comes to the same thing, that farm manage- 
| +Ment is not as efficient as it might be.” But 
~ Dunlop’s “general findings, as regards efficiency, 
4 are not in agreement with the opinions expressed 
| -by many agricultural economists and experts; and 
x _ this may be partly attributed to the fact that those 
opinions are not based on actual measurement 
4 and analysis of work in the field.” 

~ Some of W. R. Dunlop’s results are startling. 
' He found in hand. milking that if a man who 
"normally spent three hours a day at the job 
- could “pull” an extra one-fifth of a pound a 
minute, he could save thirty minutes a day; which 





















































works out at four of the present forty-seven-hour 
weeks a year! He found, too, that by choosing 
a gang of potato-pickers whose abilities were 
similar, and by organising their labour according 
to individual aptness, it was possible to increase 
each person’s average picking by 5 cwt. an hour; 
where their average before reorganisation was 
about 2 cwt. of potatoes an hour, afterwards it 
rose to 7 cwt. When it came to poultry, Dunlop 
was able to save a poultry-keeper the equivalent 
of nearly two working days a week simply by 


_ better management of his routine jobs and a few 
degree of mechanisation. I doubt it. Research © 


minor improvements in his equipment. 

In the past five years I myself have instigated or 
conducted a number of Time and Motion experi- 
ments on farms. In every case the results bear out 
Dunlop’s views on the inefficiency of the farming 
industry; but one cannot pontificate on efficiency 
or inefficiency without measurement having first 
been done. The country has a big Agricultural 
Advisory Service: every region of the Service 
and every district in every region should have its 
officers carrying out experiments on the improve- 
ment of work routines and building up a body of 
knowledge for dissemination to the meanest farm 
in the country. 

In a nutshell, the case for Time and Motion on 
the farm is this: the farmer wants increased pro- 
fit, the nation needs increased food production at 
less cost. There is no farm in the country where a 
Time and Motion study properly carried out will 
not satisfy both these needs, and do it without 
extra labour and with little capital expenditure. 

BRIAN BRANSTON 


Marxism Revisited 


III.—Can Tuey Hotp Her Up? 


Manx described what was, in effect, an economic 
analogue to ‘the law of gravity. He -considered 
that there was a tendency for the wages, and other 
incomes, of the mass of ‘the population of 
capitalist societies to remain at or about a sub- 
sistence level, leaving the whole of the-ever-grow- 
ing surplus of products to pass ‘into the ‘hands of 
the small class of owners. 

He was not mistaken in supposing such a ten- 
dency to exist. But he has proved to have been 
quite mistaken in supposing that it was impos- 
sible.to counteract it. It is not only possible to 
do so; it has been done. The record shows that 
in fact counter-capitalist pressures, in Britain, for 
example, have succeeded, at the very least, in 
maintaining the share of the mass of the popula- 
tion in the national product, and so increasing the 
amount they have received, roughly in proportion 
to the increase in national productivity per head. 
And the increase. in the per capita income of the 
mass of the population of the United States has 
been still more marked. . But this does not. dis- 
prove the existence of Marx’s tendency. His error 
was not one .of economic analysis; his error lay 
in a political misconception—a fundamental 
underestimate of the political and trade unionist 
possibilities open to the workers in a democracy. 


_If ever these counter-capitalist pressures become 


inadequate, his economic law. of gravity reasserts 
itself. If the engines stop, the aircraft immediately 
begins to lose height. 

Capitalism is ‘not then an inherently stable 
system Which will continue to function “ in equili- 
brium ” if only it is not tampered with; on the 
contrary, it is a self-destructive system and will 
stagnate, slump and aggress if its basic tendencies 
are not powerfully offset. And Marx’s great dia- 


gram can be used to help us to understand its 


innermost character better than any other eco- 


nomic analysis. On the other hand, Ma~xism can 
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be a most disastrous “ guide to action” if we con- 
clude that the tendencies of capitalism to crisis 
produced by greater and greater inequality can- 
not be, and—flying in the face of the evidence— 
have not sometimes been, offset. 

Let us here take notice of an answer often made 
by Marxists to the above charge, which is in 
effect that the theory of “increasing misery ” has 
proved to be the Achilles heel of Marx’s economic 
system. Marxists sufficiently sophisticated to be 
unable simply to deny the facts, usually attribute 
the whole twofold rise in, for instance, the stan- 
dard of life of the British masses since Marx 
wrote, to Colonial exploitation. If, they say, 
British capitalism had not had the teeming mil- 
lions of India and its other Colonies to exploit 
indirectly, then the British workers would have 
te be exploited directly to such a degree that they 
would have been reduced to “ increasing misery.” 

Clearly there is something in this argument. Of 
course Colonial exploitation has helped British 
capitalism. But how much of the rise in the real 
incomes of the British masses can be attributed 
to this factor? What has been the relative impor- 
tance for. the rise in the national income of 
Colonial acquisitions since 1860, compared with 
the rise in the productivity of labour? Once the 
question is put can we doubt that the rise in the 
productivity of labour has been much the larger 
factor? Surely we may be assured of this by com- 
paring the fortunes of the British and American 
masses. If Colonial exploitation had been the 
main factor, the British masses would clearly have 
improved their standard of life more than the 
American masses. For Britain absolutely, and 
more still in proportion to her population, had far 
greater and richer Colonial possessions than 
America. (Britain had far more even if we think 
of, the American Negroes as a sort of internal 
Colonial people rather than as an ill-paid part of 
the American working class.) If, on the other 
hand, the rise in the productivity of labour has 
been the main factor, then one would expect the 
American masses to have made the greater im- 
provement—and so they have. 

To put the point in another way, what is being 
alleged is that British capitalism has, by force, 
made the terms of trade between itself. and its 
Colonies ‘unduly favourable; that we forced the 
Colonies to sell us food and raw materials cheap 
and to buy our manufactures dear. And so we 
often did, no doubt. However, that is clearly no 
longer the case in the major part of our ex- 
Empire, in India and in all other self-governing 
parts of. the Commonwealth. And, to be sure; 
our terms of trade have become less favourable 
than they were in the inter-war period; but they 
have not become less favourable than they were 
in, for example, 1900-1914, at the very heyday of 
the British Raj. 

But to return to the main issue. By far the best 
way of forming an estimate of the practical value 
of the Marxian economic schema, as a guide to 
action, is to seek to apply it to one of our crucial 
contemporary problems. Let us apply it to the 
contemporary problem which inevitably excites us 
all, namely: Will there be another American 
slump? Such. an application has the added 
interest. that we know that the Russians are 
actively engaged in attempting a prognosis for the 
American economy on the basis of an application 
—in my view. a misapplication—of Marxian 
theory. (See, for instance, the Varga contro- 
versy.) Therefore light may be thrown not only 
on what is in fact likely to happen, but also upon 
what the Russians think is likely to happen— 
which is itself an important factor in the total 
situation. 

If we simply apply the Marxian formulae to the 


contemporary American scene without troubling 
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ourselves about the facts, they can do nothing but 
mislead us. If we say: Marx proved that 
capitalism must break down under its inherent 
contradictions; therefore there will soon be an 
Americar: slump; Q.E.D. (and that is very nearly 
what contemporary Communists do say) we 
cannot fail to make the same sort of gigantic errors 
in our estimate of the probable performance of 
contemporary capitalism as the Russians have so 
manifestly made in the last decade. But, on the 
other hand, if we use Marx’s economics as the 
best available description of the underlying trend 
of the system, remembering always that it is a 
trend which may nevertheless be fully compen- 
sated for at any given time and place, we may 
have a chance—although no more than a chance— 
of arriving at a realistic prognosis. At any rate, 
we shall have a far better chance than either the 
Communists, or the older generation of capitalist 
economists who suppose that the system is self- 
equilibrating. On the other hand, Keynesian 
and post-Keynesian economists, though using 
utterly different concepts from Marx, and 
approaching the problem from a wholly different 
point of view, have themselves abandoned the 
view that the system is self-equilibrating. 

Take, for example, the latest attempt to forecast 
the future performance of the American economy, 
Professor Galbraith’s American Capitalism. This 
elegantly written work is at the time of writing 
all the rage in progressive, but respectable, 
circles. And yet it comes, by an entirely different 
road, to conclusions not dissimilar to the ones set 
out above. Indeed, at first sight Professor 
Galbraith’s main theory of “Countervailing 
Power ”—this is the sub-title of his book—might 
be thought to be the same thing as the concept of 
counter-capitalist pressure described above. 
Actually Professor Galbraith means something ‘at 
once more technical and vaguer. He is concerned 
with organisations “on the demand side” i 
general—organisations which he thinks have 
become sufficiently strong to hold their own with 
the “oligopolists” (in Marx’s terminology, the 

monopoly capitalists”) on the supply side. But 
as soon as Professor Galbraith comes down to 
cases, we find that the two sets of organisations for 
exercising his “countervailing power” to which 
he attributes prime importance are (a) the trade 
unions for the industrial workers; (b) the State- 
enforced price parity arrangements for the 
farmers! But the industrial workers and the 
farmers, taken together, are substantially that 
mass of the population whose incomes, we con- 
cluded, will fail to rise with the rise in national 
productivity if capitalism is left to itself. 
Undoubtedly, if really effective ways have been 
found by which the mass of the American people 
—the workers and farmers—can force up their 
real incomes as fast as productivity grows, then 
the trick will have been turned. The system will 
no longer exhibit its inherent tendency to destroy 
itself by destroying its own market: the mass of 
the American people will be able to absorb 
enough of the total product to prevent attempted 
over-saving, glut, slump, aggressive search for 
markets overseas, and all the rest of it. (Even 
in this event, not all the problems and contradic- 
tions of the system will have been solved; but 
that particular problem will have been.) 

The question is: Have the American masses 
really achieved so much? Professor Galbraith 
commits himself to the view that in the course of 
the twenty years of the two “Deals”—New and 
Fair—they have. Indeed, he actually contends 
that the American workers and farmers are now 
so strong that their “countervailing power” may 
tend to overbalance the system in the other direc- 
tion! They will try to get, he fears, too big.a 


share of the national product. Together with 
Defence expenditure, foreign aid programmes and 
the like, the total demand which their incomes 
will set up will be too great, and the system will 
exhibit a persistent tendency, not to deflation and 
slump, but to inflation. And then inflation, fee 
cutting into all real incomes except profits, will 
defeat the thrust of the masses and worsen dis- 
tribution again. 

What are we to say to all this? What Pro- 
fessor Galbraith is, in effect, claiming is that in 
America.the new and highly developed stage of 
extreme integration, which capitalism has un- 
doubtedly reached, is of a quite different 
character to what it was in, for example, Ger- 
many, where it produced the Nazi regime. He is 
claiming that “ oligopoly,” “monopoly 
capitalism,” call it what you will (see below), is a 
different system because the social forces in 
America are differently balanced. There is no 
doubt that Professor Galbraith is being realistic 
in acknowledging implicitly that the issue really 
turns on the strength of the opposing pressures 


of the oligopolists, or monopoly capitalists, on the. 


one hand, and the workers and farmers on the 
other. Does this differ at all from saying that 
the issue turns on the balance of class forces? 
It differs only in words. 

But what are we to say of this remarkable view 
of the Professor’s that the American workers and 
farmers can actually exert stronger pressure upon 
the economy than the American monopoly 
capitalists? What about this idea of his that, far 
from their money demand being inadequate to 
absorb enough of the national product to keep 
the wheels turning, it will actually prove so 
powerful as to drive up prices continually and so 
defeat itself in the waste-lands of inflation? 
That, in a word, the main danger to the American 
economy is rising prices, inflation not recession? 

At this point the guileless layman like myself 
is tempted to push off into a sea of statistics. 
Nor will he experience any difficulty in finding 
plenty of data to support any view which he may 
entertain as to the probability of a recession. For, 
funnily enough, the facts and figures which will 
be kindly furnished by the professionals will all 
serve to confirm predictions in strict accordance 
with their respective political outlooks! The 
nearer to the Right the economist’s position in 
the political spectrum, the more clearly his data 
will show that, given reasonably good manage- 
ment, there is no reason why the American 
economy should ever lose its equilibrium. - The 
nearer to the Left their author stands, the more 
conclusively every fact and figure will point to 
early and formidable recession. 

What can the layman do but abstain from 
quoting statistics and come to his own conclu- 
sions? 

The conclusion to which both theory and data 
point, in my opinion, is this. As a matter of 
economic theory, abstracted from the total 
political and historical reality which is its con- 
text in real life, there is no reason why the 
American economy or any other industrial 
economy, which has reached that distinct new 
stage of capitalism which is called “ oligopoly ” 
by the economists, and “State monopoly 
capitalism” by the Marxists, should have another 
slump. Keynesian and post-Keynesian thinking 
really have discovered the way in which the 
economic climate of such advanced industrial 
societies, operating through the market in condi- 
tions of imperfect competition, can be controlled 
in such a way as will avoid both serious fluctua- 
tions and secular stagnation. Sufficiently 
vigorous New Deal type measures could in theory 
indefinitely sustain the purchasing power of the 


‘fore we must seek our answer amongst 
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population at a point which Wwollld clear the 
market of the available output of consumption — 
goods and services. Re 
Of course, even with the best will in the world, 

it would take some doing. For instance, in con- 9 
temporary America, not only may Defencé expen- ff 
diture jump about over a range of tens of billions — 
of dollars; but normal private investment has © 
actually varied between $1 billion in 1932 and ~ 
$45 billion in 1948! Nevertheless, in an economy — 
such as the American, which has virtually no 
foreign economic complications, and in particular — 
no trace of a balance of payments problem to © 
complicate and bedevil matters, I am convinced ~ 
that, again as a matter of economic theory, the © 
way to turn the trick of economic stability has ~ 
been found. The thing can now be done. 4 
But will it be done? For the fact is that all the 
ways to do it except one (and that way is worse © 
than none) run clean counter to the whole | 
instincts and principles of the ruling circles of ~ 
America or any other capitalist oligarchy. There- — 
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What, No Rock? 4 


Srs-waTer for the glands. Keep hold of the 
rope, go right in and don’t be afraid to swallow. — 
Dr. Richard Russell’s De Tabe Glandulari (1750), © 
which you could almost describe now as 
Brighton’s first prospectus, may not have openly 
said that sea-water is an efficient emetic; but 
the doctor would have known how good it was 
for his wealthy patients to make themselves sick. - 
Russell and the glandular George III, Brighton’s © 
Romulus and Remus, between them started a 
mighty industry. 

Scores of smart black-and-white taxis—plump 
Vanguard saloons—met me at the Station. I told 
everyone shamefacedly that I was in Brighton for 
the first time, and they eagerly said that I must 
start here, start there, or go first to see Harry. 
The first two hotels I tried were full, the third 
(but I would recommend it) nearly empty. The 
day was gloriously sunny, but a cold wind from — 
the sea kept the elderly promenade-sitters on the 
landward side of the shelters, watching everything — 
carefully. In the expansive panelled pub where 
I lunched (almost the newest of Brighton’s modest 
440), the waitress noticed my Penguin Brighton — 
Rock, “That’s all true, that is,” she said; “it’s as 
true now as it was then.” But she was Irish. No, 
she wasn’t going to stay much longer in Brighton. 
She liked a place where the people knew and | 
troubled about each other. Two kinds of people 
lived in Brighton: those on the make, and those © 
on little fixed incomes, who never spoke to any- 
one, never left tips, and kept on moving into 
cheaper quarters as the cost of living went up. 

This was a bad start, but I met no one else 
like her. With Mr. Graham Greene as my sur- 
reptitious Baedeker, I found that place-names 
hadn’t changed (except where the bombed slums © 
haye been replaced by well-designed Council 
houses), and that I had known what to expect in 
the way of “amusement catering”; but I learned 
to keep Brighton Rock until the end of each little” 


interview. I met only three people who hadn't — 


read it, and even they had seen the film. Most @ 
people had done both, but all except the Irish — 
waitress registered disapproval (“grossly ~ 


exaggerated, overdone, unfair, malicious, dis-~ 
torted ”), so that it seemed impolitic to introduce 
it too soon, if at all. I even showed a corner of 
it inside the police headquarters—and acquired @- 
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CABLE & WIRELESS LTD. has been operating a 
mobile wireless station in Korea since December, 
1950. It handles not only the despatches of Press 
correspondents but also personal messages to and 
from the troops in the field. Working in the closest 
co-operation with the armed forces, the operators 
of Cable & Wireless Ltd. transmit the messages to 
the Company’s station at Hongkong. From there 
they are re-transmitted to the world’s newspapers 
and to the Servicemen’s families. 

Carrying Press messages has always been an 
important part of the Company’s daily operations. 


WORDS ROUND @ THE WORLD 
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Speed and reliability are erlsured because the system 


is so flexible : the undersea cable and the wireless 
telegraph provide alternative routes throughout the 
network, so that “‘the message gets through”. 

To be prepared to meet emergencies is routine 
for Cable & Wireless Ltd. It means constant 
maintenance of existing equipment and continued 
development to meet new conditions. In the face 
of ever rising costs of labour and materials the 
Company continues its efforts to provide a service 
in keeping with Britain’s supremacy in international 


communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business... 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 





Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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copy of the Chief .Constable’s annual _ report. 
There are no race gangs now, I was told. Now ? 
Well, in the early nineteen-twenties there were a 
few touts who were always spoiling for a fight. 
Razor gangs? Some had razor blades, no doubt. 
But theirs were coterie feuds; they never made an 
impact on the town. There were no sleek moguls 
ordaining homicide from the Metropole, no 
adolescent criminal psychopaths shutting little 
. rusty gates of mercy on mankind. A quick-witted 
Yorkshire bookmaker told me he’d never known 
any underworld characters to have the slightest 
influence in the affairs of the County Borough. In 
how long? In twenty-four years. A little too 
young, perhaps. Anyway, Kemp Town and the 
rest today were as respectable as Ascot. 

Leaning back on the railings at the tip of Palace 
Pier, I thought the vast facade of Brighton more 
beautiful than any sea-front I have ever seen. I 
avoid large seaside towns, and the last I had seen, 
the current picture I carried, was Scheveningen 
on a rainy winter’s day, the most depressing 
splodge of towering Turkish-bath brownstone on 
the coast of Europe. Both started as monuments 
to the comfortable hypochondriac, but Brighton 
grew up under the watchfully tasteful eyes of the 
Prince Regent and his numberless imitators and 
sycophants. So it was in an exalted mood that I 
walked back on the sunny side of the pier, gulping 
the regally medicated air, passing the new helter- 
skelter, the ghost train, the mystery theatre, and 
the tip-tilted determination of the sun-worship- 
pers in the deck chairs. Then came the bookstall; 
here Dr. Brighton, all giggling senility in a 
moment, jabs you suddenly with a salacious elbow. 

George Orwell, in his 1941 essay on The Art. of 
Donald McGill, declared that the seaside picture- 
postcard, with its “ utter lowness of mental atmos- 
phere,” was “far more obscene than anything else 
now printed in England.” Since then it has 
hotted up considerably. I want to place- it 
solemnly on record as a part of 1953 Brighton that 
its picture-postcards strike a new level-of fatu- 


ously ingenious pornography, with a heavily lop- - 


sided double-entendre that would give no 
ordinary child of twelve an instant’s perplexity. 
Everywhere in Brighton now you find the pest- 


card stands presenting a tricolour Saturnalia just _ 


about. matching the ignorant superstition that’a 
tenuous double-meaning can support honi soit as 
a defence to a Common Law charge of obscenity. 
Brighton is a well-ordered and wide-open town 
with no self-deceptions, no hypocrisies, a County 
Borough Council and a C.L.D., and I should say 
that you are expected to take its dirty postcards 
as an integral part-of what it has to offer. 

As 1 came off the pier, an attendant told me 
that the turnstiles had admitted 83,000 people in 
a single day—each paying fourpence, with another 
fourpence (the price carefully stencilled over a 
superseded twopence) to sit in a deck chair. But 
‘£30,000 a year was spent on steelwork mainten- 


ance alone, he said, and there was a permanent . 


staff of 150. I moved on, noticing in one back- 


ward glance that two little girls of about ten- 


were stolidly taking turns at a slot-machine peep- 
show “For Gentlemen Only.” Across to the 
Aquarium, on and under the Marine Parade—fun- 
fair and roundabouts above, fishes below; a huge 
collection, this, ranging from half-inch tropi- 
cal tiddlers with translucent bodies to plunging 
sea-lions fed from a slot-machine, and yet a col- 
lection unique in my experience for showing how 
herrings and lobsters look when alive and not 
worried about getting caught. I love the 
Aquarium. I could take sandwiches down there 


and sit for hours gaping through the plate glass" 


at its bubbling magical underworld, perhaps now 
the real underworld of Brighton. 
The Pavilion next. Going along narrow Ship 


Street towards: that fabulous pocket Kremlin, I 
happened gratefully to. see Brighton’s traffic 
problem neatly illustrated as a smallish lorry, 
plunging past a long row of statiorary cars, broke 
all. their offside’ mudguards in ioud and rapid 
succession and thundered unconcernedly away. 
(I'd. like wider. roads, the Chief Constable had 
told me -when I allowed him a wish, a lot more 
car-parks, and somewhere better than Madeira 


Avenue for the coaches to set down. Brighton in- 


August gets 500 coaches a day.) 
About the Pavilion one can but record stupe- 


‘faction, esthetic dyspepsia, and a sense that 


Xanadu has been leased by the Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce. The Chartered Society of Physio- 
therapy and some Association of Electrical 
Gadgeteers were. in annual conference among the 
chandeliers and the mural dragons. Kubla Khan, 
I grasp this opportunity to say, would have been 


lucky to have the services of Mr. Roy Bradley, - 


who single-handed has copied and reproduced, in 
about ten years, the entire skirting, dado mount- 
ings, and intricate wallpaper design in all the 
rooms of this enchanting mausoleum of all that 
was gracious a hundred and fifty years ago. Out- 
side, especially from Palace Place, the Pavilion 
Icoks like a cluster of forgotten Exhibition kiosks 
crumbling :with a Byzantineempire, but inside 
the state of preservation is perfect, the Regency 
immortalised. 

In a seven-mile walk along the sea-front, from 
Rottingdean to the West boundary of Hove, you 
begin where Burne-Jones’s house looks across an 
unspoiled village green to Kipling’s (one of the 
mellowest'scenes in England), and you end where 
the gas-holders tower over a squalid creek called 
Shoreham Harbour. Qn the way you can observe 
and be observed by a great variety of persons. 
The foreign element is«strong, especially in the 
cafés (in two of them I was told that there is a 
constant demand for milkless tea with lemon, 
which I always think sufficient to get anybody in- 
terned). This may be partly due to the high pro- 
portion of Continental hotel staffs in such a cos- 
mopolitan town; but it has been an asylum for 
refugees, a European free city, since the French 
revolution: the full assimilation of its immigrants, 
now translated under the Aliens Acts into English- 
men, accounts for the fact that less than 1,000 
aliens (in a population of 160,000) are registered 
with the Brighton police. 

The quiet and spacious beauty of these Regency 
squares emphasises what their occupants consider 
to be the essentially residential character of 
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Brighton. You do not take buckets and spades — 
away to an eighteenth-century drawing-room, they 
say, nor do you hang striped bathing towels from ~~ 
Adam balconies. But if it were an exclusively ~ 
dormitory town it could not maintain its present ~ 
standards. Even at present it has a winter un- — 
employment roll of 4,000, and it is urging the ~ 
Government (so far vainly) to allow the building ~ 
of factories for light industry by enterprise from ~ 
outside as well as inside the town. One might © 
angrily, but rhetorically, imagine that it could live ~ 
on The Lanes and their too-expert trade in © 
“ period ” bric-a-brac. But neither the real goose, 
nor the holiday pay-packet that is its golden egg, 
can be made acceptable to the permanent resi- ~ 
dents, even by all the colourful enticement work ~ 


of the Corporation’s Publicity Committee. 


I made a point of asking everyone what they 3 


would change in Brighton if they could; and, by 
their answers, contrasting sharply and sometimes 


‘ bitterly, I could sift the residents from the visitors 
and those catering for visitors. They agreed only ~~ 


on wanting their hideous Town Hall pulled down, 
and all the municipal offices turned out of their 
highly rated quarters along the sea-front. I have 


never seen a town suffering so painfully and ex- 3 


pensively from split personality. 


Back at the Railway Station I remembered that 4 


I had bought no Brighton rock, and hurried to 
the girl in the confectionery kiosk. “ Oh, we don’t 
keep that,” she said. 

-C. H. Rotpw 


With the Rich 
and Mighty 


Ax Milan the train was shockingly overcrowded. 
I told A. I would try to get her a sleeper and went 
along to the Wagons-Lits. The attendant was 
.Scribbling on a green form; he glanced up at me 
and waited, his pencil poised, impatiently. I 
asked him whether there were any sleepers left, 
and he. gave me the requisite fifteen seconds 
during which I was supposed to pass him a mille 
note. I knew this but I could not afford it and 
waited, uncomfortably, for him to speak. He 
said: “I regret, Monsieur, we are complete in 
both first and second class.” Then I saw his eyes 
lift to someone who had come up behind me. 
He stood up, smiling. “ Sir,” he said, in Italian, 
“but it is many months since you were with us! 
What a pleasure! ” I turned to go back along the 


corridor and the new arrival stood back to let me. ~ 


pass, looking at me with bland indifference and 
saying to the attendant: “An unexpected plea- 
sure, I fear. But you can fix me up I hope?” 


“But naturally, of course!” the Wagons-Lits 4 


man said. 

I quite saw his point: there was no need to 
get a thousand franc advance tip from this 
gentleman. He was a tall, corpulent man with a 


vast oval face of a curiously smooth, even brown; — 


the smoothness suggested not so much a per- 
fect shave as an absence of beard, as if he had 
in his veins the blood of some hairless race. The 
material of his suit had the same rich dull gloss 
as his skin, suggesting oil without being oily. He 
had drawn the glove from one hand and a soli- 


taire diamond of great size drew attention to a ~ 
Even the diamond could not ~ 
make him obviously vulgar. There was about ~ 
him a sort of sombre magnificence and a quiet 7 


superb manicure. 


confidence which were impressive. 


Nevertheless, the impression made by this ~ 
He was ~ 


gentleman was to-some extent spurious. 


vulgar, not in his diamond ring, which suited. his 3 
type, but in the attempt at a gentlemanliness © 
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which did not: that attempt failed in the exces- 
sive newness, cleanness and smoothness of all 
about him. He was too unworn; nor was he as 
formidable as he scemed to be: for one thing he 
was rather afraid of his wife. I knew this be- 
cause I had seen him before, over fifteen years 
ago—confirming my opinion that he could not 
be said to be alive. I never knew his name... . 

. - - We were driving towards the Spanish 
frontier across a plain stippled with tiny iris. 
We seemed to have the road to ourselves, but 
presently, after a clump of trees, we came upon an 
enormous black Isotta-Fraschini drawn up at the 
roadside. The bonnet was raised and a chauffeur 
in mauve livery had his head in the engine. 
Standing massive against the light in the middle 
of the white road, like a black hole in the scenery, 
was a tall stout man who signalled us to stop with 
an air of peevish authority, as if he had sum- 
moned us and we were late. .We stopped and he 
approached, a great expanse of smooth, brown 
face above a ponderous body clad, on that occa- 
sion, in English tweed. The voice, when he 
spoke, was piping, and the accent American, modi- 
fied by. some quality we did not recognise. He 
said curtly, without apology or preamble, “Do 
you understand these European automobiles? ” 

The chauffeur had raised his head and was 
looking at us out of a-brown, mongoloid face with 
eyes such as we had never seen, black, shiny, 
still, opaque and expressionless. In the depths 
of the vast tonneau of the car sat a woman we 
could not distinguish, because of the shine from 
the tightly closed windows. Inside, one knew, 
it would be very warm, moist, and smelling of 
leather, scent, furs and Havana tobacco. “This 
péon,” the big man said, “understands only a 
Lincoln.” ‘The chaffeur had stopped pretending 
to mend the car and now stepped up, under- 
standing himself to be called. His employer said, 
“Stupid, you understand?” and, with very little 
appearance of anger, struck the man across the 
mouth with the back of his gloved hand, a gesture 
indescribably- contemptuous. 

I went.and peered into the engine of. the Isotta- 
Fraschini, smiled up at the chauffeur and asked 
him what the trouble was. One of his lips was 
bleeding. He just stared blankly into my face. 
I took the whole party for Mexicans. In the end, 
I gathered enough symptoms from the pair of 
them to guide me to the carburettor. Indeed, as 
soon as I had removed the obstructive dirt, 
the engine started sweetly and settled down to a 
steady chuckling hum. The chauffeur gav¢ me 
a rag to wipe my hands, and the master was 
thanking me and I could see his shrewd eyes shift 
from our ramshackle car to our tolerably good 
clothes, considering whether we were poor enough 
to be offered payment. 

Such a man comes to significant existence only 
when he pays out a sum of money, since that is 
his surrogate for goodwill, for friendship, for 
gratitude. However, he decided instead to invite 
us to lunch with him and his wife at the first 
good restaurant we came to, issuing the invita- 
tion as if it were payment, not an act of courtesy. 
I accepted the invitation. As I got back into our 
own car A. asked me, “ Why, in Heaven’s name? ” 
I reminded her:of that excellent Spanish proverb : 
With the rich and mighty, always a little patience. 
Presently there was a sign, a chef cut from card- 
board, holding a menu. Our host was out of 
his car by the time we came up, and he 
approached us as we stopped. “This looks not 
bad,” he said. His colloquial English had a 


. curious undertone of deliberation, like that of 


some Hindus. 
The chauffeur was releasing the woman in the 


car, unwrapping a multiple entegument of fur, 


until she stood free, a tiny, scraggy creature, be- 





side her husband. She was between-forty and 
fifty, dressed in expensive French clothes; but 
not only was she not smart, she was grotesque. 
She was a hideous little woman, not because of 
bad features or features ill-arranged, but because 
of the ill-natured, permanently angry cast of her 
countenance. She faced a world only too ready— 
one sensed her conviction—to do her down. 

As we moved towards the restaurant, the lady 


began to talk, and there was in her accent none 


of the ambiguity which puzzled us in her ‘hus- 
band’s: it was raw, native, clanging Brooklyn, 
sounding brass, in which she explained the evils 
of Europe and the vicious hostility of a grasping 
populace of degenerates. When she paused for 
breath I asked her husband if their servant was 
Mexican. “He—we are Brazilians,” the big man 
replied, hesitating. At that his wife scowled and 
said, “I’m a United States citizen.” A curious 
smile, both sly and placatory, twisted the matt 
smoothness of her husband’s face: “For that 
matter,” he said, “I guess I am, too.” She gave 
him a quick, hard look—of warning?—but he, 
seemingly afraid of her, avoided it, turning his 
burly head to take in the room where we sat. 
Everything was clear and spare and pleasant; the 
light in the room blent with the golden light 
outside, the willows beyond the windows as: much 
part of the furnishings as the check-clothed tables. 
Our hostess said: “They don’t understand com- 
fort here. I can’t eat in a dump like this.” 

She shad, she. said, a delicate stomach, dis- 
criminating and highly critical of what she put 
into it, and much influenced in: its temper by 
the ease or unease of her other parts. A want 
of what she considered correct taste in her sur- 
roundings, during a meal, could produce sym- 
toms which, as she gulped great quantities of 
hors d’ceuvres, she described with clinical pre- 


575 
cision. With -the next course, an admirably 
dressed dish of trout, she passed from the ¢on- 
dition of her inside to those steps which, from 
time to time, famous and expensive surgeons had 
taken to correct'it. She was certain that nowhere 
in Europe was there a surgeon she would permit 
to lay a scalpel to her suffering flesh. 

Were our hosts, we wondered, on holiday 
or business? He, with a nervous, sideways look 
at his wife, as if to duck under a barrier she had 
raised to save him from his own indiscretidns, 
answered : “ Holiday and business. I have to look 
over some of our European plants.” 

“What are they?” I asked. Not that ! cared. 

“We make automobiles, and stuff like that.” 

Whenever he spoke he had an eye on his wife, 
but she, having drunk her share of a bottle of 
Montrachet, and being not yet in the throes of 
the indigestion she loudly expected, was less alert, 
less censorious. Her husband put his hand into 
the inside pocket of his rich suit and drew out 
some papers from which he extracted an aerial 
photograph of a vast range of factory buildings. 
“One of our plants,” he said, in a tone warmer 
than that in which, a little later, he was to indicate 
a photograph of his son. 

I feigned interest, as one does, but shortly was 
interested indeed: there was no name sufficiently 


. large to be readable on any of the buildings, but 


on the principal block in the photograph there 
was a trademark which everyone would have 
known, of a French firm which made automobiles 
indeed, but also guns, tanks, bombs—in fact, stuff 
like that. 

“One of your plants?” I asked. 
mean that the capital is Brazilian? ” 

“ Brazilian, American, British, French, German 
. +. as you please.” Our friend was enjoying his 
own indifference to our surprise, and he was en- 


“Do -you 
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joying the note of discretion, even of mystifica- 
tion, in his replies. It implied so much: he was so 
enormously in the know compared with us, who 
were not in the know at all. - 

After the meal, the lady had to rest for an_hour, 
and.a room had been hired for her. He began to 
talk as soon as she was out of the room, and his 
first subject was his son. They were; we 
thought, a queer couple to be parents. The boy 
had been sent to a good home in Madrid, to learn 
correct Spanish, and had gone to the bad. He had 
perversely joined the Communist Party. “You 
bring them up with everything, spend money ad 
lib. . . . that boy’s had automobiles, cost me ten 
thousand dollars; horses, a yacht when he was 
seventeen. And they go Red on you! ” 

. His sorrow and indignation were curiously un- 
convincing. He knew, of course, what a man ot 
his position ought to be feeling over the defection 
cf his son, and so he worked up the requisite feel- 
ing, but as if he had learnt how to do it from a 
book. He could not really believe in the relation- 
ship between himself and the errant youth. He 
had. knowledge of human relationships’ as an 


-archaeologist has knowledge of life in Ur. © 


He went to his pocket again to bring out a 
photograph of his son, mixed with the more 
valued photographs of his factories. He had, 
while we drank one, taken three glasses of brandy, 
and ‘his hand was less than steady. The whole 
contents of his pocket cascaded on to the table, 
yanked out by the catching of a rubber band, 
round some document, on his platinum cuff-link. 
He picked out the photograph of a conventionally 
handsome youth of South American type, with 
good European bones, and the pebble eyes of the 
Indian. But our attention was for the collection 
of passports which fell on to the table: we had 


with a single passport; but here were three. 

He saw our eyes shift from his son to this 
evidence of his importance, and he laughed. 
‘He held up first a Brazilian, then a United States, 
firially a French passport. Then, with a wink, 
he put them back into his pocket, and we could 
not find the indiscretion to question this manifold 
citizenship. Not for a moment did it occur to 


\-us that they were forgeries: our friend was not 


that kind of man; his passports were certainly as 
genuine as his cuff-links. 

Back in the car a little later, following the white 
cloud of the Brazilian’s dust, we exchanged 
guesses concerning him. He did not, perhaps, fit 
the part as well as we could have wished; he was 
neither ‘the sinister demon of Socialist imagina- 
tion, nor the brilliant, philosophical man of 
all the talents imposed on us by Shaw. These 
were but creatures of an idle fantasy, whereas 
our Undershaft was “real life,” as incapable of 
positive evil as of good, a negative force. One 
living author might have invented him: he was 
a native, an eminent inhabitant of Greene-land, a 
swell-mobsman bloated up to the proportions of a 
merchant prince, but with the qualities of 
schoolboy wanting in imagination. 

Towards evening we came towards Seo 
d’Urgel, passed through the French controls and 
crawled up to the Spanish. A young, unshaven, 
bespectacled man in a soiled uniform sat at a deal 
table, his chin in his hands. He was reading 
Feuerbach, but he attended me quickly and 
amiably when I drew his attention from that en- 
thralling author. He was, indeed, so brisk and 
pleasant that I talked to him of the party which 
must have passed through his post before us. 
“ My wife thought they wefe French,” I said, “I 
that they were Americans. . . .” 

He gave me a sharp, suspicious look, like a 
solicitor asked a question about a client’s busi- 





ness. A. smiled at him, and he gave a little 


always moved among people who were content - 
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shrug. He said: “You were both wrong. I 
should like ‘to give the decision for the 
Sefiora”—he bowed across his desk, gravely— 
“but the truth is the truth ... verdad? The 
gentleman was a Swede.” 

I arrived back at our compartment in the 
Milan-Paris train, and broke the bad news to A. 
that there was no sleeper to. be had, and then 
went on to tell of my encounter. “I wonder,” I 
said, “ what he’s up to? ” Who could know?. Not 
ourselves, certainly, getting gritty and -hot in our 
second-class carriage. I said as much, and A. 
shrugged and took her turn to be proverbial, 
reminding me ... With the rich and mighty, 
always a little patience. Epwarp Hyams 


The Arts and — 


Entertainment 


PICASSO IN ROME 


In Rome the past overpowers the present with 
overwhelming finality. Only the motor scooters, 
the cars, the women’s suits, shoes and handbags, 
and the countless new shops are modern. And 


‘these are all exquisite in design and workman- 


ship: these alone of the city’s contemporary 
products are capable of opposing, with their 
perky, streamlined vitality, the massive formal 
grandeur of the past: And of course it is no 
opposition but, rather, a deep accord that links 
these buzzing, glittering things to their ancient 
setting, where layer upon layer of architectural 
formalisation stands, encrusted not by the deposits 
of age and weather, but only by further additions. 
from the hand of man. The formal genius in 
the touch of its artisans links this city’s past and 
present. The black and white gloves of the 
women; their ochre. shoes; the elegant, reticent 
lettering on the nameplates at the entrances to 
flats, ancient or modern—all connects at once with 
the uneven spacing of windows in the (at first) 
empty flatnesses of the facade, of the Palazzo 
Venezia, or the white marble star inlaid in the 
pavement of the Campidoglio. 

Because of all this it at first seemed strange 
that there should turn out.to be so few painters 
in Rome, and_ precious few avant garde galleries. 
Yet the fact is the modern painter cannot breathe 
in the shadow of the austere, dry, bare, immense, 
brown, ancient palaces—and of Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel. An exhibition of paintings by 
Afro, at the tiny Obelisk Gallery in Via Sistina, 
was by far the most interesting Italian painting 
I saw. About this artist I may be able to write 
more later on. At this moment I am overwhelmed 
by another event. 

The Galleria d’Arte Moderna, in the Viale 
Giulia, on: the fringe of the Borghese Gardens, 
is not to be compared, normally, with our own 
Tate Gallery as a collection of modern painting. 
But since early last week it has assumed an 
extraordinary role. Pablo Picasso has lent nearly 
250 of his own works from his own collection at 
Vallauris: and these have been mounted here in 
a mighty display culminating in his latest and 
largest works, the immense twin murals of War 
and Peace. Completed only a few months ago, 
these are Picasso’s greatest work since Guernica. 
To begin with, they are each approximately 
fifteen. feet high and thirty-three feet long 
(Guernica was 11ft 6in x 25ft 8in). They have 
been designed for a site at Vallauris; so this is 
likely to.be the last, as well as the first time that 
they will be seen elsewhere. The exhibition is 
to be returned to the impatient artist at Vallauris 
after only one other port of call, Milan. The 
Galleria’s arrangement of all this dynamite includes 
a novelty that is worth describing. The pictures 
do not hang on the walls; but in front of them. 
A thin vertical strut is held by a bracket about 
eighteen inches in front of the wall: the picture 
is fixed to the strut and then swivelled round a 


little, to right or left. so that it is no longer parallel . 
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to the wall-surface, or to the other adjacent can- 
vases. . The result is that you only face one 
picture at a time, instead of a wall full: and the 
pictures hover in space. Also, each frameless 
canvas (they have slender baguettes) becomes an 
Cbeee  aee aa eee oe Eeatene Wen 
e old Cubist criterion, the.demand that the 
protien becomes a created, solid object-in-itself. 

I cannot begin to describe this amazing exhibi- 
tion with any justice. The immense impact of 
this great artist is as electric as ever; and I say this 
despite the fact that I had seen perhaps half the 
paintings before, in London or Paris (or in repro- 
duction). To see what Picasso has kept back for 
himself is extremely interesting, of course. For 
instance, he seems on the whole to have wanted to 
hang on to the less, rather than the more, “com- 
pleted” works: the canvases that contained, let 
us say, emotion in the raw, rather than those in 
which expression was so complete and final that, 
despite subject, or violence of feeling, the pure 
tranquillity of a form perfected has descended 
upon the whole. He has kept the white-hot pro- 
jection of vision, however sketchy; he has sold 
the picture whose problem was resolved and 
which was therefore bestowed with the perman- 
ence of “good painting ”—the calm permanence 
Braque so much more often achieves. For him- 
self Picasso has retained the inventive blue-print, 
idea-laden; he has relinquished the (rarer) per- 
fected object. And in doing this he has possibly 
confirmed the argument that goes: Picasso is even 
more of an inventive genius than a painter. His 
thousand and one discoveries have fertilised the 
imaginative seed of an epoch. He is the genius 
of our age. Yet possibly be is not its greatest 
painter. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood about this. 
As a painter I know that no one can impel me to 
work as Picasso can. Simply to see a fine example 
of his work affects one’s very glands. But this wears 
off: and one is left with a picture which has dis- 
charged all its meaning too quickly and too 
violently, and has become empty; with nothing 
left over to yield to a more contemplative study. 
Tike Seen Seer tee woe cee, ae 
with Braque, Bonnard, or even with Matisse, who 
all ‘continue to disclose their wealth long after the 
first assault. Of course, Picasso’s pictures, like 
batteries re-charged, become electric again with 
disuse; and then, again, one is susceptible once 
more to the shock. 

In meaning and appearance the War and Peace 
are very different from Guernica. In War three 
dark horses draw a “ hideous ” black chariot across 
towards ‘the left, where a “fearless” male nude 
confronts them (their hooves cages a blazing 


the horses and the 

nude, this time with pong dripping 

a transparent sack full of skulls. His left hand 
holds a white disc, out of which seem to spring 
a number of immense germs. There is thus an 
element of humour in this scheme; certainly the 
brutal urgency, the almost too-real horror of 
Guernica is absent. For one thing the imagery of 
War invokes ancient myth rather than bloody 
reality, despite a blood-red ground-plane on the 
right-hand side of the painting. For another, the 
pictorial nature of that imagery is much. farther 
away from the original Cubist fragmentation than 
that of Guernica. Not only are War’s figures intact 
as ‘figures; they are also more con- 
ventionally, that is, they are arranged in a ~ xe 


seins ane anaes formal vocat 


The cloudy upper areas of War are y¥ 
invaded by a straight dividing line, separating an - 


area of grey-blue from one of green: but here, 
i ing of large areas, is a 
The colours themselves are 


highly dramatic, but gay, despite the prevailing _ 
blacks, purples and 


crimsons, bitter greens. 


-Except for two wonderfully three-dimensional 


hands, which from a black pit 


emerge, armless, 
under the chariot wheels (wheels stylised into lob- - 


sidedness like the set in Dr. Caligari’s cabinet?), 
there is an almost poster-like thinness about many 
of these images. Yet this may possibly itself 
prove a virtue in the end, in view of the scale of 
the work.. One cannot tell until it is placed in-its 
intended setting. The Sistine ceiling figures 


; might appear inflated at close quarters. 
Peace is far quieter in colour than War, broader 


in its main dispositions and more serene and 
measured in its drawing. Never, incidentally, 
has Picasso been so influenced by Matisse as here 
(in fact, his work of the last two years, to judge 
by a roomful in this exhibition, shows a Matisse- 
like —preoccupation with serene line; “empty,” 


clear, brilliant, thinly painted colour; and gaiety . 


of theme—family life, mostly). Indeed the family 
group (nude) which occupies the bottom right- 
corner of Peace contains a sitting figure 
which might almost have come from an early 
Matisse of the Foy of Life period (1907). In fact, 
course, it is far more expressive psychologically; 
as well as having much more powerful plastic 
implications, and being more excitingly related 
to all the other nude figures in the picture. I 
make the comparison to indicate the sort of idiom 
Picasso has used—-thick lines describing figures 
against a ground of a single colour, the figures 
filled in roughly speaking in one pale, whitish 
colour-tone. In the centre foreground a white, 
winged horse pulls a plough, driven by a child. 
Nude women dance, frieze-like, across a plain 
ground: a goldfish bowl full of birds and-a bird- 
cage full of fish float in the air to the sound of a 
satyr’s pipes. Picasso dances and exults. © Less 
formally inventive than Guernica, War and Peace 
are nonetheless majestic. In his old age Picasso 
is rounding off his titanic efforts with works 
which, if they lack some of the tension of earlier 
periods, have possibly a warmer humanity. 
PaTRICK HERON 


- one. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Last week provided us with a number of fascin- 
ating, ‘instructive and interesting contrasts’ in 
styles of producing and of acting. The most 
striking was that in production offered by the 
accident which set side. by side for us the 
National Theatre of France, La Comédie 
Frangaise in one of their customary repertory 
performances of Tartuffe at the St. James’s, 
and our own nursling National. Theatre, 
the Old Vic, in it special Coronation production. 
An illuminating contrast indeed, that the routine 
repertory should so outclass the special féstival 
occasion! And suppose that some members of 
the company of the Comédie Francaise with an 
off-night went down to the Waterloo Road to see 
what we could do, and suppose them to. be about 
as imperfect in our English as most of us are 
in their French, what impression, I wonder, 
would they gather of our standards ? 

The first thing that would strike them, perhaps, 
would be that it was an odd choice for the Old 
Vic on this Coronation occasion to choose a 
play written entirely in prose. But surely, one 
of them might argue, in all Shakespeare’s plays 
there is some verse? Yet evidently not in this 
Another might .offer the explanation: 
Henry VIII is only doubtfully Shakespeare. 
Fletcher, most of it, bits only by Shakespeare. And 
even those bits prose? .On the contrary; a third 
might put in, he had taken the trouble in prepara- 
tion to read the play. He could assure them it 
was written in rather marked yerse. This then 
was evidently some adaption? For all of them, 
expert to the last syllable in the speaking of verse, 
would swear to the fact that not one line of verse 
was to be heard at the Old Vic throughout the 
whole evening. 

_ And they would be quite right. This is an 
adaption. It is the Tyrone Guthrie adaption as 
first exhibited a few years back at Stratford, a 
very. monument .of Producer’s Shake: ‘ 
and virtually unchanged. One or two of the very 
silliest inventions have been cut out. But there 
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are still plenty left in, and the verse has been 


eliminated altogether. The infuriating thing 
about Mr. Guthrie’s version. is that behind all 
the tomfoolery and childishness, there lies an 
‘admirable production,’ lucid, dramatic and im- 
pressive. But it is overlaid by a thick layer of 
that schoolboy facetiousness of which he never 
tires. So one would have laboriously to explain 
to our French friends that Mr. Guthrie’s approach 
to a classic was the opposite of theirs. Mr. 
Guthrie makes a first assumption that his audience 
are a set of morons who are.going to be bored 
stiff, and he proceeds to try and tickle them 
with a ten-year-old’s ideas of the funny. 

The Comédie Frangaise starts from the oppo- 
site assumption. It pays its audience the com- 
pliment of assuming that it is composed of 
adults who will enjoy the pleasure of hearing 
admirable vérse admirably delivered, who will 
be quick-witted enough to take a joke without 
having their ribs dug, and who are even prepared 
to put up with a little boredom by the. way. 
Heaven knows there are boring passages in 
Tartuffe—I could dispense with the fifth act 
altogether and Cleante would be one of my 
candidates for the most boring character in 
dramatic literature. Just imagine what Mr. 
Guthrie, given a free hand, might “‘ make of” 
him! Doubtless he would give him a game 
leg to trip himself up with and a snuffling cold 
to. break up his lines with, and then whenever 
he did succeed in delivering a speech, the other 
‘characters could be galvanised into some diverting 
by-play to draw our attention away from him. 
Even so there: would be one objection to Mr. 
Guthrie’s version of Tartuffe—the jokes with 
which he tries to relieve the boredom are so 
‘boring. - If, in spite of all he has done, you are 
‘bored at Henry VIII just list the different diseases 
‘fepresented among the minor characters or 
count the number of decrepit prelates he has 
assembled—as if the mere fact of age was a 
‘scream. And then compare these last with a 
real representation of old age beautifully and 
really comically done by the veteran “actress 
Berthe Bovy. For a further instructive compari- 
son, set side by side the fine broad eofnic good 
sense of the maid, Dorine, as represented in 
this Tartuffe by Beatrice Bretty with the shrill 
raucous “woul funny representation of much 
the same sort of character, the nurse to Anne 
Bullen who is also the chorus, in Henry VIII. 

Our visitors from the Comédie would find 
themselves very much more at home, I fancy, 


“if they went instead to the Haymarket to see 
‘Mr. Noel Coward in The Apple Cart. 


There 
they would find a familiar enough sight in the 
first and third acts—the characters ranged in a 
semi-circle of chairs facing the audience and 
simply speaking their lines; and the audience, 
they would find accepting this with every sign 
of not being bored. The Apple Cart is not 
vintage Shaw. We listen to it with the same 
interest we might give in turning over a clever 
and well-written leading article published twenty 
years ago in a political weekly (with the added 
interest that the situation they comically pro- 
phesied is now almost too exact). The producer, 
Mr. Michael Macowan, has not tried to make 
more of it than is there. Perhaps he has éxag- 
gerated to a fault the minor members of the 
cabinet but the piece is treated straight- 
forwardly as a political conversazione, dominated 
by King Magnus. eae 

The object of the production here is, as it is 
in the Comédie (though granted for a slightly 
different reason) to show up the acting. And 
rightly so, for Mr. Noel-.Coward makes an 
admirable King Magnus, compensating for a 
natural deficiency of voice by clever timing, 
persuasive charm and a firm intellectual grasp. 
I think it is a just criticism that in -the first act 
especially he is a little too inclined to smile at 
his ‘own cleverness; would Magnus not have 
avoided this breach of manners? But it is a 
small point, and Mr. Coward’s is a highly intel- 
ligent performance, and above all a commanding 
one carrying the play over its weaknesses. 

At the St. James’s where acting is what matters, 
Ledoux makes the hypocrite wonderfully funny, 
lubricity. and piety alternating with the rapid 
flicker of a camera shutter on that marvellously 
comic face. Production here is designed to let 
us not only hear but also see arid enjoy the lightest 
changes of expression as they play over expres- 
sive features or are indicated by the smallest of 
gestures. At the Old Vic the actors fight to make 
their impression and considering that they also 
have to do without the support that the ‘by no 
means despicable poetry could give them, they 
are to be congratulated on achieving so much. 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. is most moving 
as the queen and Mr. Alexander Knox makes 
an interesting and consistent portrait of a “ butch ” 
Wolsey. And I believe both he and Mr. Leo Genn 
would make fine Shakespearean actors under a 
producer to whom verse mattered more. 

T. C. -Worstey 
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WATCH AND LISTEN : 


Tue BBC’s most ambitious production last — 
week was Mr. David Jones’s The Anathemata, © 
The actors rehearsed for nine days as compared © 
with about three for a normal play. The can wes 
obviously hand-picked and the Radio Times pub- ~ 
lished an article of such comical portentousness — 
that it must have roused everybody’s suspicion, — 
In fact, this was an impressive programme. Here q 


at last was a producer, skilful and intelligent ~ 


enough to know that sound must either illuminate. / 
the meaning of the text or it degenerates into a © 
mere showing off, a trick from the inexhaustible — 
hocus-pocus of radio, ik ts tae, pe 
B.B.C., this was not good broadcasting material. 
i one thing it went on far too long—two whole 

ours, 


For another the theme of The Anathe- Z 


mata is so involved and contains so mahy echoes © 


from so many different sources that the listener © 


needs to have the score on his knee if he is to 4 


follow it. 


One hesitates to add anything to this because 5 
those of us who have our doubts about the B.B.C.. ~ 
should at least encourage. the Corporation when ~ 


it does somethirig-adventurous. The, Anathemata § 
may not have been the ideal choice, we may think ~~ 
that the time and money might have been laid © 


cut more profitably, but at least the Corporation 
was trying its audiences high and not treating 
them as if they could hardly be trusted with more 
than two sentences at a time. Nor is the frivolity 


of so _— programmes wholly the fault of the > §- 
Broadcasting goes on far too long. 9 


B.B.C. s 
The Home Service opens at 6.30 in the morning © 
—a time I did not even know existed before 1 | 
became a radio critic. The Light joins in at © 








9 o’clock and from then on, hour after hour, the a 
two are hard at it, gurgling away to one another — 4 


across the ether. of the drama de 


which has to find an average of five plays a week. — 


Think of the people who have to find jokes for 
the music hall programmes: there they lie all 
night, growing ulcers, their minds still busy with 
the old dead tags—with mothers-in-law, French- 
men, fat women, charladies, Wigan, twin_beds, 
wives, honeymoons, banana skins, the boss, Black- 
pool, courting couples, Scotsmen, drunks. 
are saddening thoughts, not easily forgotten. 
Clearly he. B.B.C. must provide entertainment 
throughout the day since so many people have 
aged, the 
housewives. But it’s a pity the Corporation has 


These ~ 


to provide for two Services. There is not much — 


talent abcut, and even if Broadcasting House were : 


staffed with livelier and more courageous spirits, 
they would still be unable to maintain a high 


far more repeats—which might well be very 
| popular—the B.B.C. could prune out the pro-— 
grammes that exist only to fill in time. A lot — 
Seidl senate can dae Litdet ood inane across a 
‘nearly all the serious music (but not the variety, ~ 
we hear on the front at Bournemouth), some’ 
plays, the regular features, the quizzes that are 


strange feature called The Archers. 
gramme is modelled on the Mrs. Dale feature and — 
is not only infinitely dull but gives a distorted idea ~ 
of what the B.B.C. calls “country folk.” 


space, to introduce this extraordinary character 
with her cracked voice that conveys those maiden — 
aunts. in Bath—so rocklike at times of death, 
taking Communion at Easter, still drinking 
Grey tea though they cannot really afford it. Re 
my Aunt Ellen so long ago—how you come back 

to me. Of course Mrs. Dale is not everybody's 
favourite: Sir Harold Nicolson was so horrified,” 
when he tuned in the other day that one gathers 
he is never likely to be the same man again. And © 
Sir Harold is quite right : carat oe | 
thrown into the deep end of the ly 











isnot to be compared with one’s stupefaction on 
first hearing Mrs. Dale. There is at the moment — 
a goat—and it is the maddest fun. Is i really, 


aaa 


or 


so full of that innocent fun which always delights 4 
the English. Mr. Sandy Macpherson might pos- 4 
sibly have a rest and so might that strange, — 

This ‘pro- 4 


As for Mrs. Dale, how can one hope, in a short si 


standard over so long a period. If only it would ~ 7 
fit. ot the: Samer sale 2 oe Sa 
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the atom bomb or are on the | 


- tion as. the 


-. “ House of Wax,” 


funny? Not in the least. There is never anything 
funny or important or tragic or witty about the 
Dales. They never, so far as I can discover, 
read a book or discuss politics or are bothered. by 


verge of bankruptcy. 
Sir Harold is right, too, in 
that the B.B.C. should put over a 


once the habit is formed it can seldom be broken. 
But its success is not due merely to technical skill : 
for a great mass of people it is an evocation of the 
past, of a world safe from the troubles and dis- 
comforts of modern life. For the intellectuals the 
whole thing is so preposterous that it need not be 
taken seriously and comes tc have the same fascina- 
Horlicks advertisements. And there 
is perhaps a subtler reason; one suspects that the 
Dale household is the secret ambition of the 
majority of Englishmen. gag. bene para 
tric and always on the edge of some secret 

incurably a they have yet 


convinced are dull, stodgy, 
flat-footed—that they > ali les at heart. 
HuGH MASSINGHAM 
THE MOVIES 


“The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan,” at 
the Plaza 


at Warner’s 


It’s not the story of Gilbert and Sullivan: that 
would be far more entertaining, odd, 
-and alive than anything this film attempts. What 
it is, might be described as a run-through of G. 
and S, after the fashion of a Sullivan overture 
(the composition of which, by the way, was often 
left to an assistant).. Gilbert isn’t at all Gilbert— 
acidulous, i i Kensington-Baby- 


witty, priggish, 
- lonian: only Mr. Robert Morley, irresistible even 
. with a moustache. _No more is Sullivan Sullivan : 


all we get of him—no fault of Mr. Maurice Evans 
—is a pretty man, with hair parted in the middle, 
and comic opera pulling this arm and oratorio 
that. 
other things, i marriage and a plot, but 
she and they very quickly fade out. She has only 
been introd' = aay Sex to suggest a romance 
which. will be superseded, first by Savoyitis, and 
then by the wonder of knighthood. The film ends 
oe es cite uaccittes bie ba onch 9 tne 
as will surely eclipse the Coronation itself. ; 
The Story of Gilbert and Sullivan is, in fact, a 
film album which does not venture one inch 
beyond the popularity of its subject. It hasn’t 
half the interest, for example, of the B.B.C. serial 


: too 


G. and S. in childhood, and it’s an oddity not . 


taken advantage of. Only rarely do the film- 
makers turn from their opera recordings to film- 
as such: one or two transitions from 
rovings over the rapt choirs 


phases of the Yeomen of the Guard rehearsal. If 
Gilbert and Sullivan according to Launder and 
Gilliat is a bit of a bore, at least it is generous in 
its anthologising. We drift on the sweet tunes 
and dabble in the cool words, and that’s more 
—— ee 


to tickle us? 


A young woman, apocryphal, tries to start - 
. something of a special relationship with it. 


4 - 
pected charms; and we should follow breathlessly 


the highfalutin art talk, as though in wax- 
modelling had been discovered the highest form 
of sculpture. House of Wax retails its absurdities 
quite seriously; it’s lucky that unconscious fun 
comes to its aid, or it might be a rather revolting 
piece. The waxworks effigist dotes. on all his 
shop window figures and makes love to his Marie 
Antoinette veges pote There’s the fire which 
collapses them, and wantons him. From now on 
he must have corpses to dip in wax, a living 
Marie Antoinette to embalm. These diversions 
ee ee ee 
accompaniment of loudspeakers about the house. 
“She’s screaming in her room up there,” says 
someone pointing high to the right; and at once, 
but to our left, comes the blood-curdling wail. 
But why are no spiders let down from the roof 
Witt1am WHITEBAIT 


* Over the Moon,” at the Piccadilly 


Even if Vivian Ellis’s new revue were only a vehicle 
for Miss Cicely Courtneidge, it would be still very 
much worth while. In fact, it is middle-brow enter- 
tainment at its best. Gilbert Harding, an unplanned 
dinner party, the Jonely G.I. remembering Man- 
hattan, Tallulah Bankhead’s memoirs and a retired 
Anglo-Indian couple mafficking in a Butlin camp— 
this is staple fare for the rollicking whisky-and- 
splashers in the stalls. But Miss Courtneidge gives 
us a great deal more than that. She sings several of 
her old songs—including the one about the Magyar 
soprano adrift—and has two delirously funny new 
sketches. In the first she is a refined obscurantist 
village postmistress straffing communications and 
damping her fringe down with the stamp-licker: in 
the second she is a certain Miss Hammond who has 
strayed into an Apache boite witha companion. In 
both, and in everything else she does, she shows her- 
self a great trouper and a fine artist. It is one of the 
minor triumphs of Miss Courtneidge’s art that she 
always surrounds herself with the comeliest chorus in 
the West End and that she always seems to establish 
She is 
well served.on this occasion.. An excellent cast in- 


. cludes Thorley Walters, Margaret Mitchell . and 


Hunice Geypan. J. N. B. R. 


“Le Lac des Cygnes,” at Covent Garden 


Last week Margot Fonteyn danced Odette and 
Odile in the full version of Le Lac des Cygnes for the 
first time since her long illness. These roles, if a 
little less exacting technically than that of Princess 
Aurora in The, Sleeping Beauty, are . emotionally 
far more difficult; but because of her delicately 
balanced .artistry Miss Fonteyn>isstill able, after 
fifteen years, to develop the parts. Her interpretation 
of the Swan Princess has changed in that it has be- 
come passionate, though strictly within the classical 
tradition, and added to the’ sense of suffering in her 
face, this gives a fearful premonition of tragedy, 
even from the first entrance, when she appears un- 
conscious of the doom to come. It is a pity that her 
partner, Michael Somes, cannot express emotion 


Neapolitan dance, seem to grow less and less successful 
with familiarity. They are conspicuously ineffectual 
in the finale of the third act which, instead of ending 
with the Queen Mother fallen dead in the great 
throne room while the Prince clutches at her hand, 
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Correspondence 


KENYA. - 


Sir,—When 1 read..Critic’s. comment’ on Mr. 
Blundell’s visit, and then “Ex-Resident’s” letter, in 
your issue of April 4, I had an irresistible urge to 
open a boitle of brandy and my old typewriter, as I 
live in one of the hot-beds of Mau Mau, work in 
daily contact with all races, and see and hear most 
of “it”. 

Having visited people and homes of all races here, 
I know that hygiene, not colour, is the real race 
barrier in Kenya; and, in this tropical climate, it is 
more noticeable than in cooler U.K. 

+Prospecting is my hobby; and out in the Blue, 
where few ever go to meet Africans, I meet those who 
are unspoiled by Democracy and are real Natural 
Gentlemen of courage, with a nice sense of decéncy 
towards visitors. Their dress is suitakle for people 
who never use soap, and one can enjoy hot sweet tea 
and cigarettes in the company of these Savages in 
complete relaxation without distaste or annoyance. 
If colour was a bar, this could not be true. 

‘ Contact with our Democracy turns’ Africans into 
dirty Tramps, using the path as.a latrine, and cleaning 
their noses by strong blasts directed anywhere! 


European clothing is then worn by a race who refuse © 


to buy soap; it quickly becomes fit only for the 
incinerator. The full-grown African, with a family, 
has the mind of a rather wicked young ruffian | of 
about 14 years of age; much the same we 

value; but far more extravagant and wasteful. The 
mame “Boy” fits perfectly, but the dangerous 
weapons carried by these irresponsible people are 
used with skill in moments of blind and childish 
passion, even against their best friends and employers. 
. The Colonial Office servants to whom you pay 
homage are the disinterested folk who abolished the 
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References in one handy and easily understood form. 
This was against the wishes of every intelligent per- 
son in Kenya, but it delighted: Mau -Mau Bad Hats 
who were able to infiltrate. 


Rather than admit their blunder, the. ‘officials en- . 


deavoured to re-issue something more costly and 
fat less satisfactory; and we pay, not the officials 
trying to please their U.K. employers. This ig why 
Kenya folk want more. say in the selection of future 
officials; and this is common sense, not disloyalty. 

You then laud the formation of a representative 
group of Europeans, Asians, and Africans to promote 
the ‘welfare of the ordinary African. We now know 
where the representative Africans are, and what they 
represented. Asians have no time for honesty and 
truth when it is not profitable; they believe every 
man has his price, and prove this by making £1000, 
then paying £100 for doing it in this smart way. The 
Europeans who would be the best representatives 
are too busy earning their living, or do not possess 
the paper qualifications on. which selection appears 
to be based; and many grabbing, ambitious, not-too- 
honest types naturally step forward and endeavour to 
obtain these positions; with tragic results. 

Your Commentator then jumps right on to the 
back of the winning horse by suggesting that our 
Governor should be given unlimited power. We are 


> with you here to the last jump; but, his powers must 


be such that political, professional, and trade union 
“pricks” cannot be inserted under the saddle to 
prevent him galloping to swift and decisive victory. 
For this purpose we want more of the ordinary 
Kenya folk on all Committees, to see that the Gov- 
ernor gets the facts promptly, and without white- 
wash, and to support. him in his difficult task and 
prevent tins being tied to his tail! Socialists call this 
Toryism; and Conservatives say it is outright Com- 
munism. We call it straightforward action. 

The emancipation of women is actually the first 
necessity, but you at home appear to be scared stiff 
of tackling this job. White women leave their homes 
and go to work in Kenya, some from necessity, 
others from greed. Asian and African women are 
chained up at home, to breed too many children who 
grow up wild and unrestrained, to make future prob- 
lems a far worse headache. .There are many Euro- 
pean and Asian wives here working all day with 
Africans; training; teaching by practical example; 
scolding for theft; forcing them to wash when too 
smelly; and compelling them to walk the extra few 
yards’ to' the proper latrine; just like naughty little 
boys, in England or. anywhere else in the world. 

This climate does make it hard to maintain the 


near that standard as we can. In my opinion, we have 
pushed unsuitable European Law and too much 
professional practice into Africa many years too soon 
for Africans to appreciate and Asians profit from it. 

The Old Settlers, with their simple homes and lack 
of posh, wealthy-looking furniture and fittings, did 
not excite greed and envy in the minds of the local 
Africans. Now, professional and business interests 
have thrust all kinds of modern democratic goods and 
luxury items into Africa; ruined the tolerant and 
easy-going form of life; and replaced it with some- 
thing which has got the goat of European and African 
in various ways. Since the White people came here, 
the Africans have thrived and multiplied beyond 
Nature’s balance, and that is what Democracy is now 
paying for. 

In the U.K. there is a strong public opinion which 
supports the Law and protects the main interests. of 
the people as a whole. Here in. Kenya there is no 
such thing, yet; and the majority of people specialise 


Justice which cannot be enforced and is not enforced. 
A fleet-footed black murderer can run away secure in 
the knowledge that most people will shut their eyes 
to it,-or say, “It’s not my business as I do not get 
paid for it.” This throws the whole burden on the 


While wiles, sided be came of We mee Seno 


scarce African with the pluck to support Law and 
Order. In these circumstances there is pda dae 
deterrent. Call upon Se 2 Se ee ae him if 
he continues to run away.. If this had been permitted 
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have all been ended 


same efficiency as in Europe, but we try to keep as . 


in evading the thinly spread network of Law and © 


by now. Costly legal “people 


If we were as critical of U.K. people as they are 
of us, we should how! loudly for action to stop the 
shocking killing of men, women and children in 
thousands on the streets, and condemn this merciless 
slaughter of all too slow to dodge the traffic. 

Kenya is lovable, generous, and spacious, pro- 


‘viding plenty to eat and drink for those who work | 


as hard as they can, for as long as they are able, for 


as much as they can earn; and irritating, trying, and 33 
exasperating, providing plenty to drive one round the 4 


bend if lazy or lacking in grit and determination. We’ 
claim the right to use any or all our knowledge of _ 
several professions or trades for profit, and there are 
none to forbid this freedom, yet! In U.K. this would 
bring all professional people and trade union people _ 
up in arms; and Conservatives, Socialists and Com- 
munists would all clamour to ruppress this true free- 
dom of effort, and would look upon it as a crime. ~ 
Visitors with axes to grind find us opposed to 
lending them our sharpening stones. We leave them 
to hunt up their own, and this work discourages most 
of them. This is our much prized freedom. In 


U.K. you drink every day, in company, when you _ 


feel like it. After weeks on a lonely farm, the Kenyan — 
comes in for a day, and crowds business and pleasure 
into this brief period, ending with a lively session 
at the Club Bar, which earns him the reputation of 
being a heavy drinker with money to waste. We are 
no better and no worse than you, when everything is 
taken into consideration. Our good points outweigh - 
yours, and entitle us to a few more bad points with-* 
out loss in the final reckoning. We live nearer to” 
Mother Nature; so there is less hum-bug in our lives, ' 


and facts are faced with the same coolness as dangers | 


in our daily lives.. We have to depend on each other, 
so are more tolerant of faults and failings; and we are 
definitely rude when defending Kenya against mali- 
cious, unfair. criticism by uninformed U.K. people. — 
I started this as a brief and acid comment; but when 
I read that your publication is too obstinate and 
dyed in the wool to be tolerant or see the other side, - 
I thought I would outline something of the true 
picture here, as my effort towards the Truth About 
Kenya Campaign. I cannot afford to give cash to it. 


(Name and address supplied.) 


NOXIOUS WEED? 

Sir,—Like your contributor, Ritchie Calder, I must 
declare that I smoked 35 cigarettes daily until evid- 
‘ence accumulated that this was an extremely harmful . 
habit. 

There has been an increase of 47 per cent. in the 
death rate from cancer of the lung since 1947, There 
has been no corresponding increase in diagnostic faci- 
lities; and, as Professor Bradford Hill and Dr. Richard | 
Doll have stated, the risk of acquiring cancer of the © 
lung is proportionate to the number of cigarettes 


smoked. All scientific evidence, from this and a num- . 


ber of other countries, confirms this view. It is one - 
of the most important facts which have come to light 
concerning cancer during this century. Had the same 
statistical relationship between cancer of the stomach 


. and, say the eating of celery, been demonstrated, it 


would have been hailed by the Government, the 
national press and the wireless as offering the greatest 
possibility of prevention of an important cause of 
death. Full facts would have been made available at 
once and the growing of celery probably prohibited! 

The situation in relation to tobacco is complicated 
by many factors, but two main items are the huge 


_ profits made by the manufacturers, associated with 


advertising revenue of the press, and, perhaps even 
more important, the £620,000,000 annual revenue 
collected by the Treasury. 


It is essential that all young people should know E | 


the facts, which are that heavy smoking over a mini- 
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mum of 25 years has resulted in both men and women : j 


dying in increasing numbers. SL ae 
people died from this disease, many of them in the ~ 
prime of life. In the area around this hospital twice 
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jung as from tuberculosis. 

It is unfortunate that young conscripts, because 
of the cheaper price of cigarettes and the boredom 
of life in the Services, tend to smoke excessively at 
an early age. I made a long train journey recently ~ 
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with men on leave from the Navy; they. all. smoked 
almost incessantly, and I wondered how many of 
them would die a very painful death before the age 
of 60. 


The rise in deaths from cancer of the Jung among 


‘women is proportionate to the amount smoked and 
-will be as frightening to the addicted as that among 
-men. within the next 15 years. Nobody has.claimed 
that all cases of cancer of the lung are due to-smok- 
sing; for, just as cancer of the skin was seen frequently 


; among chimney sweeps, all cancer of the skin was not 


due to. sweeping chimneys. However, it is true to 
say, I think, that well over 80 per cent. of all lung 
cancer is related to nothing other than heavy smoking. 
I have said elsewhere that, by 1965, approximately 
25,000 people will die from this untreatable condi- 
tion. The recent figures from the Registrar General’s 
Report for 1952 give added support to this statement. 


HORACE JOULES 
Central Middlesex Hospital. 


MILLIONS WITHOUT WORDS 

Sir,—If semi-literates and near-literates (some 30 
: per cent. of school-leavers, we are told) slip back into 
illiteracy in a year or two, it is because they have not 
in fact been taught to read, but have merely been 
‘given some méchanical aptitude im recognition. 
Uriless “reading” involves comprehension and 
“enlarges self-knowledge and _ self-expression, it is 
meaningless. Robert Barltrop seems to blame the 
-scliool-leavers themselves, unjustly in my view. 

At the Library Association Conference the other 
sweek it was generally felt that the school was the place 
for building the habits of reading and study. There 
vare’ many, teachers, librarians and others, who feel 
ahat attitudes such as Mr. Barltrop’s are simply beg- 
ity the question. The fact that such literacy as they 
-dhave achieved during their schooling affords the 

sthool-leavers so little attraction and interest that. they 
ean readily abandon | it, is‘a grave condemnation of 
their schooling. Paveick GALVIN 


“©THE LIVING ROOM “| 

Sir,—Whatever Mr. Greene’s theme was, and 
‘whether or not it was made plain, cannot be important 
betause of the play’s failure as a drama of human 
livés. Rose, the young girl, had to face alone such 
anarray of improbable characters that, had she been 
areal person, instead of Mr. Greene’s invention, she 
must have roared with laughter (which was what the 
audience politely refrained from doing after half- 
aime when they ceased to believe in the characters). 

The suicide was very hard to and I can only 
think that Mr. Greene made himself believe in it for 
ahe sake of the theme which Joan Howkins has attri- 
buted to him. The last scene added-nothing to the 
development of the play except for the absurdity of 
the two old ladies suddenly abandoning their religious 
‘superstitions—just about as likely as a sane Catholic 
abandoning a point of dogma. 


JEREMY HUNT | 


Sr—I agree with almost everything Miss Joan 
Howkins writes about-T. C. Worsley’s peevish de- 
“scription of The Living Room, but she is surely out 
of order in attributing to Mr. Greene the -belief that 
all relationships between one human being and 
another are doomed to failure. Mr. Greene is: a 

. genuine literary artist and he does not write d thése : 
he shows particular characters in particular situations 
and leavés his readers or audience to draw their own 
conclusions. Miss Howkins is entitled to deduce 
what generalisations she pleases, but she should not 
father any particular on to Mr. Greene, who can 
in any case be to have noticed that there are 

‘plenty of people in the world who live happily 
‘etiough together, with or without a belief in God. 

-The. Living Room, in spite of its Catholic set- 
ing, is not really about religion at all. A completely 

girl is betrayed by life and is shown to be 
-eompletely shattered. This is a tragic, not an intel- 


~ Jectual situation, which has been treated by artists as 


disparate as- Schubert (in Die Schéne Miillerin) and 
“Henry James, and so can hardly be regarded as novel 
“Or obscure. WILLIAM GOODGER 


AFTER LIMELIGHT 
ie Bea Fo gas aie ag a ‘Stonier in his 
appeal to Mr. Chaplin to_ in England, It 





—_— For his view of British films is melan- 


prs cara “English films are mediocre in all 
departments . . . They. have never looked beyond the 
second-rate ... We can’t, or at any rate don’t, make 


. films.” Mr. Stonier tells us it is so bad and sad that 


he “is a stranger in his own country.” 
I think he is. 

However various one’s critical tastes may be, I 
would think “mediocre” is hardly the word to 
apply to two.or three of our more distinctive producers, 
directors -and writers :.or to, say, one or two of the 


So help me, 


British films during the war. But let the older charac- 
. ters look after themselves. More than thirty years 


ago we primitive critics were derided when we: first 
tentatively brought .the early Chaplin films within 
the terms of aesthetic criticism. Ever since, I have 
thought it a function of criticism to encourage the 
up-and-coming as well as to celebrate talents that 
have arrived. If he follows this line, your critic 
will perhaps find greater heart, for promise at least 
there is in the post-war generation. To be “a 
stranger in one’s own country’’? That is a chilling 
disorder indeed. It would be a pity if, at this partic- 
ular moment in his life, Mr. Chaplin were to catch 
it from his advocate. JOHN GRIERSON 
Calstone, Wilts. 


MARIA DUCE 
~The statements that Maria Duce “is. to all 


intents and. purposes, extinct,’ and that Maria-Duce | 


has been forbidden “to hold public meetings and 
indulge in public propaganda” contained in a letter 
in your issue of May 2, are entirely false. - 

In the interest of truth and justice, we request you 
to publish this statement. 

In the Cause of Christ the King, ; 
A. M. Murpny 
Maria Duce, General Secretary. 
5 Cavendish Row, Dublin. 


BESSEMER. AND MUSHET 


Sm,—We who live in the Forest of Dean are very 
grateful for such an appreciation of our uncertain 
industrial position as is contained in Mr. Aylmer 
Vallance’s article in your issue of May 2.. He refers, 
however, to “ the woodlands where Bessemer worked 
and hoped.’ Bessemer never worked in the Forest 
of Dean, though Robert Mushet, who perfected the 
Bessemer process, previously not a commercial 
success except with ores of small phosphorus content, 
and whom Mr. Vallance may have had in mind, was 
a Forester by birth and had his works here. 

Cinderford. T. BRIGHT 


{Aylmer Vallance writes : “‘ I had always imagined 
that Bessemer, who owed much to Mushet, must have 
spent some time in the Coleford works. I stand 
corrected.” —Eb., NS. & N.} 


‘RUGGERI SEASON 


Sir,—I should like to congratulate THE NEw 
STATESMAN AND NatTION for publishing such an intel- 
ligent review of the Ruggeri season at the St. James’s, 
which has found such scant praise in the columns of 
most English newspapers. Reading the London critics 
on the subject of this great Italian actor, it seemed 
to me incredible that the country which produced a 
Hazlitt and a Lamb, to say nothing of a Shaw or 
Agate, should today possess so’ few writers capable of 
appreciating a foreign company coming from farther 
afield than the Champs-Elysées. f 

Your regular Drama Critic, whose articles are 
always so gratifying to an exile from London theatres, 
showed commendable modesty in giving up his 
column to a colleague who is familiar with the lan- 
guage and the theatre traditions of Italy. Here in 
Italy, foreign companies are always received politely 
and the critic, whether he understands the language or 
not, will give every performance his fullest attention. 

It is comforting that THE New STATESMAN AND 
Nation, anyway, should live up to its reputation and 
again give credit to an s outstanding artistic event. 
‘Rome. © < JouN FRANCIS Lane 
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bs Books in General 


Mx.T.S. Extor occupies the position, incenten- 
nial succession to Dryden, Johnson and Arnold, 
of Grand Cham of Literature. As with Johnson 
it is a little his misfortune that he should, in one 
way, write. too well, for his suggestions have the 
impact of irrefutable pronouncements. Phrases 
which for him once indicated paths it might be 
delightful to pursue, have for many become 
eternal verities it would be dangerous to ques- 
tion; notions which he offered in all innocence 
some thirty years ago have boomeranged back 
on him as though he had ‘been giving voice to 
laws of Medes and Persians (one thinks of that 
small seed .“ dissociation of. sensibility” which 
has produced such a jungle of extravagant 
growths). In this the present selection* does 
him, inevitably, some disservice. For though 
Mr. Hayward has probably carried out the job 
as well as may be—no two persoris would make 
the same selection—paragraphs or sections ex- 
tracted from essays cannot illustrate the move- 
ment of Mr. Eliot’s mind which is part of the 
persuasive fascination of a whole piece. of his 
writing, a few of which, indeed, are given com- 
plete. This gives him too pontifical an air. He 
does, in a sense, pontificate: but every good 
critic says with conviction what he has to say, 
and the very sureness of Mr. Eliot’s phrasing, 
the:imagery he uses to, drive his points home, the 
skilled finality of his utterance, in truncated form 
give his writing a flavour of arrogance not native 
to him. - He is humbler than a good many critics 
writing today whom one could name, for he 
hopes only, as he says, to make his own mistakes, 
and not copy those of hhis‘predecessors. And is 
he not one of the few who does not think that 
Shakespeare must have been someone vey like 
himself? 


To read consecutively through a good. ‘deal of 


Eliot’s work, as this volume irresistibly invites 
you to do, is to bring home to, you how much 
he is all of a piece. You cannot really get the 
full implications of The Sacred Wood unless you 
are familiar with the later work; you will get 
more from his poetry if you are alive to his criti- 
cism: then, for example, you will get the full 
force of the line about “purifying the dialect 
of the tribe,” and of the passages on language 
in Four Quartets. What the criticism is about 
emerges still more strongly when you have 
plunged into the moralistic writings pure and 
simple, such as After Strange Gods. For Eliot, 
if you analyse it down, is always intent upon one 
thing, what age be called a culture-language 
complex : 

We are lites at present in a kind of 
doldrums between opposing winds of doctrine, 
in a period in which one political philosophy 
has lost its cogency for behaviour, though it is 
still the only one in which public speech can 
be framed. This is very bad for the English 
language. (The Idea of a Christian Society.) 

Always uppermost in his mind, as it is with all 
good critics, is the importance of literature: he 
can even say that the invention of a new verse 
form is the most important thing that can 
happen to a nation. From such a sense con- 
tinually occupying his mind spring both his 
constant thinking of tradition and the individual 
talént, and of the necessity for a poet to sacrifice 
* -T. S. Eliot. Selected Prose. Edited by~ JoHN 
HaywarD. Penguin Books and Faber. 2s.: 





si ccaceapelbig-a cxieiatidaia see ter than himself 
—in fact to poetry. Ir is this which makes him 
so brilliantly illuminating about, say, the Eliza- 
bethans—it is a pity that more of his essays on 
them could not have been included, such -as 
the one on Elizabethan translation—and, on the 
other hand, so discriminating about contem- 
porary writers. He has not changed his ground, 
he has. cultivated it; his article on vers kbre in 
1917 in The New Statesman was as much a call 
to order as, in 1948, his Notes towards the Defi- 
nition of Culture. 

It is the kind of order to which he would recall 
us that is the obstacle many people feel in the 
way of accepting him as the voice of our day. 
He, in his best bland manner, might very well 


- ask: What is that voice? In any case, the essen- 


tial thing for a critic is to have a solid point of 
view of his own, and the virtue of Eliot’s is that 
it is based on an extraordinary wide reference. 
And after all, it may be better that a critic should 
hold views in apparent opposition to the general 
current of his day. Eliot’s position—or should 
one say positions?—are too firmly entrenched in 
the past to be popular, and he might even be 
accused of a little lack of sympathy with our 
present aspirations, of taking too gloomy a view 
of our culture as one irremeably riddled with 
decay. You may not share his faith, you may 
resent his derogatory use of the word “liberal” 
and his contempt for the idea (especially if you 
live by it), you may be even revolted by some of 
his political assumptions: but you must accept 
these things as données in his criticism, his 
moralistic writings, and his creative work alike. 
You need not hold a poet’s beliefs to enjoy, his 
poetry, so why need you embrace Eliot’s doc- 
trines to profit by his criticism? 
The end of criticism is not any one thing: 
Eliot himself has various definitions—to reor- 
ganise our conceptions of the literature of the 
past, or to act asia-cog in the changes of literary 
taste. So for us, whether it is the record of the 
adventures of the soul among masterpieces, or a 
rationalisation of the critic’s itic’s prejudices, does not 
much matter. What is vital is that it should break 
down the barriers between poet and reader, and 
this Eliot accomplishes by a craftsman’s examin- 
ation of what the creative poet’s problems were 
—and are—: take the essay on Baudelaire; or by 
realising him in actuality, as in the great essay 
on Dante. There the moralist and the man of 
letters are perfectly fused, as they were not 
always when he first stepped out from the 
literary into the moral field and detonated many 
irritating, apparently casual obiter dicta.. Some 
have regretted his change of ground: but to 
quote one of his speakers in the Dialogue of 
Dramatic Poetry (not reprinted here): 
You can never draw the line between 
_ aesthetic criticism and moral and social 
criticism; you cannot draw a line between 
criticism and metaphysics; you start with 
literary criticism, and however rigorous an 
aesthete you may be, you are over the frontier 
into something else sooner or later. The best 
you can do is to accept these conditions, and 
know what you are doing when you do it. 
Eliot has not always been quite sure; nor has he 
found it easy to conform to his own counsel of 


perfection of “disciplining his personal preju- 
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-dices and cranks,” especially as these are always 


based on his religious -affiliations. But ft 
sometimes lets out a little 


splenetically,' at 
Hobbes, say, or Arnold (at the latter, we feel, all — 
the more vehemently because it is a family 
quarrel); if sometimes prejudice, we may think, — 
prevents him from seeing what a poet was saying — 
(as when he misses the point of Swinburne’s — 
“Time with a gift of tears, grief with a glass — 
that ran”) he gives his devils their due. There — 
is not much, we imagine, in common between — 
him and Montaigne—except, possibly, an affec- — 


tion for cats—but Montaigne is declared “a very 


great figure” in the essay on Pascal. Normally — 


he knows when he has a prejudice, for instance 
against Milton, whom he personally dislikes (in- 
cidentally, his British Academy Lecture is not 
a recantation of his earlier views; rather, an adap- 


-tation to changed circumstances); yet what sen- 
sible: man would think Milton belittled by. Eliot? 


There is generosity as well as balance in his 
judgments. You see this in his tribute to In 


Memoriam, though you may think that here, : 


once at least, the moralist breaks into the realm 


of the critic, and seems to be “ putting over” his ‘ 


own philosophy as a truth we all accept. He Jf 
remarks that because Tennyson always remained 

roughly call “agnostic,” “his 
spirit had surrendered.” Some might think that — | 
it was precisely because his spirit had not | 


what we might 


surrendered that he stayed where he was. 


Surely the moralist is in charge here, since 


Eliot goes on to say that Tennyson “has been 


rewarded by the despite of an age that suc- : 


ceeded his own in shallowness.” Isn’t this, we 
may ask, being a little perverse? All ages are 
equally shallow; Eliot has said it himself :_ his 
opinion of the majority of mankind is hardly 
flattering: it is “lazy-minded, incurious, 
absorbed in vanities, and. tepid emotion.” 
Some are set against him on this score, for we 
like to have a good opinion of ourselves. It is, 
however, one of the données against which we 
have to assert our own values; and it is not in 
spite of the données but because of them, that 
what he has to say can be so useful to us. If 
he seems to look at our age as though he did» 
not belong to it, that is all to the good, since it 
gives his awareness an edge denied to anybody 
too absorbed in it. For instance, do not his 
probing remarks on education scattered 
through many of his essays give an uneasy 
twinge to those concerned in earnestly propel 
ing it on? 

There would be sounchiie wrong with Mr. 
Eliot if every alert reader did not find a hun- 
dred points to quarrel with him about. But 
set against the bulk of his. positive contribu- 
tions, such bickerings are mere pribblings and 
prabblings. On what page of his will you not 
light upon some broad generalisation, some 
happy phrase, some stimulating aphorism to 
ponder over or rejoice in? And the great con- 
tribution he has been able to make to litera- 
ture is, as a great practitioner, to point out what 
is useful in the poets of the past to the poet 
and reader now. As practitioner he asks: 


Of what use is the poetry of this poet to 
poets writing today? Is it, or can it become, 
a living force in poetry still unwritten? . 
the should be able, when he is the 


right poet, to. make an old masterpiece actual, 
, give it contemporary importance, and persuade 
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The-New Statesman and Nation, May ‘16, 1953 
his audience that it is interesting, exciting, 
enjoyable, and active... (Milton II.) 

This Mr. Eliot has-done again and again, and 

he has done it in the main in two ways. Firstly 

as a poet, relating the poets’ intuitions to their 
technique, their inventiveness, or their tradi- 


: tionalism. As a man of letters he writes for 
““those who want poetry and not something 


else, some stay for their own vanity.” As a 
moralist his approach is from another direction; 
there he is concerned with the value of poetry 
for living. And in every case, however much 


- he may deprecate the suggestion that he is a 
- learned man, it is the range of his knowledge, 
his sense of history, his suave but firm refusal. 


to compromise, that make him a great critic, 
free of the jargon of literature, of politics, or 
science, but always with his finger on the im- 
portant contemporary point. Though pre- 
pared (if one is wise) to encounter prickles, one 
returns to him again and again for refresh- 
ment, illumination, and, yes, a_ stabilising 


sanity. 
BE Bonamy Dosrée 
TWO POEMS 
AFTERMATH 

How strange that Victory 
May breed Defeat ; 

And the | blood of the Vanquished well 
So pure and sweet 

That it falls like the dew of life, on the heart 
Which had almost ceased to beat ! 


THE ENIGMA 
“* Happy love! *? When shall that be ? 
Dark prey of idiot jealousy ! 
Envying even the breeze that blows 
Fant with the fragrance of an unplucked rose ! . 


Giving all ; demanding none ; 

Onily thus may peace be won. 

Passion can nor sleep, nor rest, 

For the Babel in its breast ; 

Pleading, pining, craving ; yet 
Powerless its need to get, 

Knowing nothing earthly can. z 


Alas, then, 
Misfortuned Man ! 
Ever with his soul at strife, 
He makes himself the torment of his life . 


“How came you here?” “ By beetahiace » 
“Yet seek your heartbreak in a woman’s face !” 
WALTER DE LA MARE: 


ORPHEUS 
oo when first he laid 
His fingers on the lyre strings, 
Did not realise he’d made 
A contract with the world of things. 


Sailed with Jason and his lads 

Sang them songs both grave and gay ; 
Privately he thought them cads 

Saw no light upon their way. 


Yet he too in the dark descended, 
Begged the mother for his bride ; 
». Was by ineptitude suspended, 
. Lost her by the river side. 


Poets are so quickly ‘blinded . 
By a light beyond the world, : 
Till they are by nymphs reminded 
That the soul in flesh is furled. 


New music of the spirit’s vision 
Sang Orpheus, and would not yield ; 
_ The daughters, then, made quick division 
Of Orpheus in a furrowed field. 
, . ToHN HEARNE 


THE CRIMINAL LUNATIC 


Broadmoor. By Ratru Partripce. Chatto & 
Windus. 21s. . 

In January 1888 a wife-murderer named Kelly, 
detained at Broadmoor “ during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, a — went to New Orleans, .and 
effaced himself f 
to give himself up to the British Consul. Extra- 
dition treaties do not cover escaped lunatics, 
and the puzzled Consul cabled for Foreign Office 
instructions, Coax him on board the next ship 
for Liverpool (said the Foreign Office), put him in 
charge of the captain, and an escort will meet the 
ship. The escort met the wrong ship; and 
Kelly, wandering off into Liverpool, disappeared 
for another thirty-one years. In 1927 he was 
knocking at the gate of Broadmoor, old and broke, 
to point out that he was still entitled to free 
accommodation. No one knew him—it was 


thirty-nine years since he was last seen there ; 


and an aged attendant had to be brought out of 
retirement to identify him. Kelly was readmitted, 
given a new number, and spent the brief remainder 
of his life where (he said) he had found more 
comfort than in all his wanderings. 

In a careful report that abounds with such 
stories, told with a neatness and restraint unique 
in my own experience of this kind of book, Mr. 
Partridge has written the first adequate account 
of the Broadmoor Institution—known until 
1948 as the Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 
His narrative carries the facts along so easily and 
flowingly that you need to remind yourself, at 
intervals, how cheaply sensational such a book 
could have been in the hands of the stunt writers 
to whom criminal lunacy is so constant and lurid 


an attraction. | 

The Board of Control, wha have now taken 
over Broadmoor from the Prison Commissioners 
and manage it for the Minister of Health, have 
continued the present policy of the Commissioners 
in letting the public know what goes on inside all 
their places of detention. Mr. Partridge seems 
to have made exceptional. use of this modern 
official attitude to publicity, actually staying at the 
Institution, revisiting it again and again, noting 
changed conditions from time to time. There is no 
indication that his boox has the blessing of the 


‘Board of Control, carefully accurate in every 


detail though it appears to be ; but he has obviously 
had their co-operation and they’ should have said 


80, for they are. not likely again to see the thing so 


thoroughly, objectively, and» readably done. 
The subject i is one that might, some day, inspire 
a university research thesis, but a thesis seldom 
inspires wit or radiates humanity, the qualities 
that will make this the universally accepted 
account for many years to come. 

Inevitably, Mr. Partridge found it necessary 
to state and examine the law and practice of 
criminal lunacy, with some account of its history ; 
and in doing so he incidentally shows what a lay- 


" “man can do to make the outmoded MacNaughten 


Rules: look intelligible, if not intelligent. But 
doctors and lawyers, he says, can never come to 
terms on the question of morally-disabling 
insanity. He states the impasse in words that 
neatly portray its difficulty and absurdity : 

The ers, having once acquired a legal 
definition of insanity, refuse to part with it except 
in exchange for another. The doctors say that the 
scope of insanity cannot be limited. by definition. 
To judge from some of his brisk- comments, 

I should say that he is not much concerned to 
raise cheers in Fleet Street or the Inns of Court. 
He is especially interesting on epilepsy, until 
recently a stock defence to murder charges but 
now confronted by the test of the encephalograph, 
on the tricks of lawyers to get their clients off, 
on the news value of homicidal maniacs, and on the 
truly horrifying behaviour of some newspapers 
over Ronald True, Heath, Allen (the “ mad 

parson ’’), Straffen, and others. Dr. Hopwood, 
chant medical superintendent, tcld me in 1951 

ing of what the Press had done to Broad- 


moor, but I bad no idea how far it had really | 





‘or .eight years before deciding 





-gone to make the work of that institution more 
difficult. Keeping this in mind, I repeat that 
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AMERY: 


POLITICAL LIFE 


VOLUME ONE 


ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE 
STORM 


“It is impossible to do justice to 
the wealth of good things in Mr. 
Amery’s pages, to his brilliant 
thumb-nail sketches of his con- 
temponaries, or the amusing and 
surprising incidents in which this 
fearless, generous, kind-hearted 


champion engaged.” ARTHUR 

BRYANT, Sunday Times 25s, 
RICHARD 
CHURCH 


Portrait of Canterbury 


A history, etched as a portrait 
of one of the most ancient and 
famous cities of Christendom, 
covering in all 2,000 years of 
human activity. 15 photographs. 

15s. 


LORD 
BIRKENHEAD 


Lady Eleanor Smith 
—a memoir 


The author has written a biog- 
raphy of his sister which is both 
witty and candid though it is 
full of deep-affection. His sources 
are, of course, hitherto un- 
published and the result is both 
illuminating and entertaining. 
12 ilhistrations. 15s. 


NORMAN 
GOODLAND 


My Father Before Me 


A rich and deeply moving story 
of the English countryside, o 

an almost biblical family with 
its own crafts and ‘enjoyments. 
Decorated by Frank Martin. 15s. 


PHILIP LINDSAY 
A Piece for Candlelight 


A brilliant historical novel re- 
vealing the life of the fabulous 
“Perdita” the 18th century 
actress who. won the love of so 
many men. 12s. 6d. 
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Ricedueer and. the entire mental nursing 
servicc—are very greatly in Mr. Partridge’s debt. 

In reading a story so unremittingly sad it is a 
shock to find oneself laughing at an account of 
the Sports Day, but this is as wildly funny as 
anything written since the cricket report in A. G. 
MacDonnell’s England, Their England. What I 
shall never forget is the walking-race in which the 
mutually-watchful lunatics ran faster and faster 
until all were. disqualified, and the patients’ 
sudden augmentation of their. tug-of-war team 
when the staff were seen to be winning. 

It is true that this book is expository rather than 
critical—its author’s acquired attitude appears in 
the fact that he writes of patients who “ come ”’ 
to Broadmoor. But it succeeds in showing that 
the Institution is one that any civilised country 
could be proud of, and it will throw a warm, 
sympathetic, and permanent light upon a subject 
that has hitherto provoked only morbid excite- 
ment and needless fear. 

C, H. ROLPH 


KNOWING AN ARTIST 


Italian Drawings: Mi and His 
Studio. By JoHannes Witpe. British 
Museum. 42s. 


The Drawings of Parmigianino. 
PopHaM. Faber. 42s. 

All the various ways of looking at art, the art 
of modern Europe at all events, are ways of knzow- 
ing artists.. Everyone who is concerned with art 
has ultimately the same object, to take the 
measure, more and more fully, of exceptional indi- 
‘viduals. Often, of course, the objective seems 
remote. The elaborate institutional paraphernalia 
of the art world confuses almost as much -as it 
reveals, and the justification of the intense 
scholarly activity which is:now humming about 
our ears, buzzing and worrying to an extent with- 
out precedent, is occasionally far from clear. To 
those intelligent and sensitive people who are 
inclined to regard minute scholarship as an irrita- 


By A.'E. 
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MAUROIS 


LELIA 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE SAND 


Translated from the French 
by GERARD HOPKINS 


‘M. Andre Mauroisis one of the most readable 
of biographers, and when he hits on the right 
subject he is very good indeed — lively, 
curious, expert and sympathetic. His new life 
of George Sand is one of his best...The 
book is indeed both a scholarly and a wonder- 
fully living study of a remarkable woman in all 
her variety.’ V. S. Pritchett in the BOOKMAN 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
Illustrated 


Vv 


25s net 


Eugene 


O'NEILL 


A MOON 
FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 


Eugene O'Neill stands pre-eminent among 
the dramatists of the world. This new play, 
perhaps his grimmest and most masterly, is 
the first he has permitted to be published 
before production in the theatre. It is issued 
in book form exactly as it was written, with- 
out revision. 10s 6d net 
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may now. offer 


tien dhoenn genie Sesenncrs: t 
confidence which (unshadowed, 


a book 


pe by the least concession to their vulgar .i 


error) implicitly justifies on every page the role of 
the scholar as interpreter, and his creative function 
in telling us what an artist, and thus what art, is 
about. 

This must be said clearly and at once, for at 
first sight this book might, to the general reader, 
look unpromising. It is written as a catalogue, 
the most concentrated and least popular of critical 
forms, a catalogue of Michelangelo drawings in 
the British Museum: it is thus a compendium— 
the finest and fullest (and very far from the 
driest) of its kind—of positive detailed answers to 
questions of fact. The primary question facing 
the critic here, is the fundamental one—instead of 
asking, as we must of the littérateur, what his con- 
ception of the artist is (and thus, in effect, what 
metaphor he proposes to offer us for something 
which is on any other -_ barely comprehen- 
sible), we ask, is this work b y Michelangelo or 
not? ‘The answers as they accumalsae Gill will isolate 
something from the heterogeneous body of work 
in every medium related more or less uncertainly 
to a name as enigmatic as a myth; they will enable 
us to draw in the historical material the outlines 
of a shape, and try if we can believe in it as the 
shape of a man. 

There the difficulty of Michelangelo studies 
begins. “The style, which is as much as to say 
the personality, of Michelangelo, like the per- 
sonality of Beethoven, is one of the fundamental, 
enduring properties of European life; it is a basis 
of our idea of the richness of human‘nature. Yet 
how can we say that we know it at all? The his- 
torical material, particularly the drawings, which 
match in significance Beethoven’s quartets, was 
discovered, when scientific criticism began on it, 
to consist of a dubious accumulation of which 
much reflected only the destructive impression 
made upon lesser talents by the master. The first 
sorting was a process of rejection, a process of 
daring to say, in a majority of cases, no. This 
first phase of criticism lasted fifty years, and’ con- 
tinues today in its largest and strangest monu- 
ment, the enormous work of de Tolnay which is 
in progress. Rejection in itself became not only a 
convention but almost an haunting 
scholars with the increasing difficulty of "being 
sure that anything on a sheet was the genuine 
article, driving them finally to impute to the 
puzzle an almost:incredibly perverse deceptive- 
ness, as if half the masters of the sixteenth century 
had drawn with no purpose but to take us in. 
What was being reduced—indeed; impoverished 
—was not merely a group of drawings, it was a 
conception of the artist himself. When criticism, 
in Professor Wilde’s hands, takes another turn, to 
Pronounce an equally courageous and exacting 
yes, it is not only the body of drawings but, in 
essence, an idea of the artist’s nature which grows 
and deepens before’ our eyes. 

The phase of critical rejection was dictated by 
criteria of quality; it is our whole conception of 
quality, in this context, which is now revised. 
The wide range of graphic media used concur- 
rently, and for equally various purposes, develop 
as if woven together, now one, now another strand 
uppermost; Dr. Wilde comprehends the whole 
breadth of the fabric, as one cannot help feeling, 
for the first time. One need only have touched 
the fringe of such studies to feel the profound 
imaginative grasp which criticism of this order 
requires, When the critic as interpreter. is of this 
calibre, his achievement is comparable to that of 
the greatest interpretive artists. Visiting (with 
Beethoven in mind) the great exhibition from 
English collections now to be seen at the Museum, 
we realise a debt to Dr. Wilde of the kind that is 
owed to Toscanini : if the comparison séems 
inappropriate it is because the scholarly page was 
never more approachable, with less of the air of 
a performance about it, than it is in Dr. Wilde’s 
work. We owe to him a grander figure than we 

grander because more complete, 


Come 0 seem: more personal, more feeling. Im.” 
his opposite aspect, as the generator of forms — 


human, exasperated and fallible—with the draw. 


ings for Sebastiano and the rest, and the design, | 
striking across a century towards Rembrandt, like 
rine ont before Pilate. These are the el 

evo 


meaning of which we seem to know more than | 
“e before. 

Mr. Popham’s admirable and admirably riddeg? 
mount does not, of course, run for these stakes, 


is a beautiful draughtsman anda 


most important one, but the question, for instance, 


of whether or not the design for an altarpiece in ~ 


the Uffizi is, as used to be thought, by Anselmi 
will never hold the profound significance that 
attaches. to the finest balance of probabilities in’. 
Dr. Wilde’s. catalogue; the human shape that 
scholarship can draw for us here remains, of its” 
nature, less profound. The recognition of a per- 
sonal “handwriting,” at which Mr. Popham is so 
good, in this case grasps at something which, 
however characteristic, seems to me insubstantial, 
a matter of artifice and decorative resource. If. 
there is a disappointment in Parmigianino’s © 
graphic development, now that we see it as a 
whole, it is that there is so little to parallel the 


strange gravity, and the eerie, metallic resolution — 


of form, of the last picture at Dresden. This 
important book is. the first. English contribution 
to the growing literature of Mannerism, and of all.” 


recent publications perhaps the most likely to.’ 


keep a permanent place. . i 
8 _ Lawrence GowInG 


SEAS OF FAITH 


Two Studies in Virtue. By Cunistorser’ 
Syxes. Collins. 16s. 


Everyone who admired Four Studies in Loyalty? 3 


will enjoy this book, which is even better than its’ 
Mr. Sykes has chosen two excellent 


and completely dissimilar subjects and he himself. 


only faintly protests a connection between them. 
His first essay resurrects a free-lance eccentric 
of the Catholic revival and his second describes: 
the birth of Zionism. 

Richard Waldo Sibthorp Nl pe ony was one 
of those pious ho hugged the. 
no-man’s-land of ps ear Spas ortho- 
doxy. Throughout a long life he shuttled to and: 
fro between Rome and Canterbury. As he him- 
self i it, 


of very antagonistic things ; like a piece of steel - 
placed equi-distant between two lodestones. 


punishment ; or it may be . 
somewhat closely into very different systems, I see 


in all what makes me shun surrender to any, and — 


so keep in an eclectic state of mind. 
In all Sibthorp was converted and re-converted 
five times. As parson, he hungered for the 


amenities of Oscott. A reading of the Apologia 


or the life of the Curé d’Ars and he would be 
overboard once more. As priest, his old hanker- 
ing after Universal Redemption (a hankering 


better satisfied in the Anglican Church) and his _ 


fierce dislike of Ultramontanism or the tone of 
Father Faber’s devotional works would send him 
knocking at the gates of Magdalen. He remained 


in an eclectic state of mind to the end and iwving E 
died: . 
clutching the Book of Common Prayer. Even in.” 


received the Roman Last Sacraments, 


death he triumphed over the rigidities of both” 
communions. He was accorded the sonority of a- 


requiem mass and the grandeur of the English. 
Burial Service. He had achieved his own 


eirenicon 


If he had not been such a good, amiable and 
palpably sincere man, Sibthorp’s career might — 
have been a source of theological scandal in his © 
own time and the cause of much high-pitched ~ 


giggling @ Ja Lytton Strachey in our own. In © 
fact he was universally loved by his various 


ements, 
ving progressively the ideal physical habili- 
ment of emotion, which contribute to the deep 
meaning of. Michelangelo’s last drawings, q@ 


held in suspense by previous recollections : 


does not seem a happy position ; nor is a state of — 
suspension of mind a pleasant one. It may be my | 
. that, having looked ._ 
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NOTES ON 
-ANDRE GIDE. 


ROGER MARTIN DU GARD 


For nearly 40 years Gide and 
“R.M.G.’’ were close friends. 
Differing ‘in almost every 
way, they always turned to 
each other for the stimulus 
and repose of affection be- 
tween equals. Basing his 
book on his journals, du 
Gard now gives an intimate 
portrait which is unlikely 
to be bettered in its _per- 
ceptiveness, honesty and 
generosity. Translated by 
John Russell. June 19. 9s 6d- 


As 


THE SPEECHES OF 
~ ADLAI E. 


STEVENSON 


The famous campaign 
speeches (“‘already our liter- 
ature and our pride,’”’ John 
Steinbeck) have a long intro- 
duction by Mr. Stevenson, - 
giving a lively impression of 
the campaign as he saw it. 
June 19. 12s 6d 
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- Just published : an amusing 
new novel by the author of 
The Way. Backwards and 
The Oyster and the Torpedo. 


REBECCA REDFERN 


R, P. LISTER 


Rebecca, her husband, her 
lover and her friends tell 
their story in their own 
words, but in the light of 
Mr. Lister’s-ironic humour. . 
The setting is the King’s 
Road, Chelsea: the problems 
range from pin money to 
- poltergeists. gs 6d 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


ERIC GILL 


by EVAN R. GILL 


While the engravings of Eric Gill have been 
the subject of two large volumes which ‘have 
catalogued his work in this field there 
has never been a complete record of his 
considerable contributions to the printed 
word. His brother, Evan R. Gill, has now 
compiled a full-scale bibliography covering 
books and pamphlets written by Eric Gill, 
books and pamphlets to which he contributed, 
books and publications illustrated by him, 
and criticism of his work. The title pages of 


| all of his own books and those to which he 


made a major contribution are reproduced. 
This edition, printed by the Cambridge 
University Press, is limited to 1,000 copies. 


320 pp., 10jin. x 6fin., 63s. net. 


A lavishly illustrated edition of 
A Short History of 
MUSIC 


by ALFRED EINSTEIN 


Einstein’s A Short History of Music has long 
been known as the finest concise history of 


. music available. This remarkable work has 


now been handsomely reset in a Crown 4to 
format and has been illustrated with some 220 


reproductions of music manuscripts, portraits 


of composers, musical instruments, pages of 
music first editions, stage-sets of operas, etc., 
drawn from all over Europe, many of them 
being reproduced for the fitst time. 


240 pp., Crown Ato, 4 colour plates, 
220 illustrations in text, 30s. net. 


WILLIAM BARNES 


OF DORSET 
by GILES DUGDALE 


Barnes was undoubtedly the greatest poct 
ever to have written in English dialect. 
A companion of Thomas. Hardy, he had a 
considerable interest in the early development 
of Hardy’s genius. In his early years he became 
a skilled engraver but it was as a schoolmaster 
that he began his amazing linguistic studies. 
In his prime he was familiar with 60 languages, 
composed music, played four instruments and 
wrote many books on mathematics, economics 
and archaeology. It is remarkable that the 
life. of this brilliant man of Dorset should 


-have lain so long in obscurity. 


320 pp., Demy 8vo, with 12 half-tone illus. 
21s. net. 
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2 BIG SUCCESSES 


Her “ most 
di verting sé 
best- 
seller 

MONICA 


DICKENS 


NO MORE MEADOWS 
12/6 














"2 
major 
novelist” 


JOHN CONNELL 
(Evg. News) 


JOHN 


MASTERS 


‘THE LOTUS & THE WIND 
12/6 


SELLING 
THE HEIR OF 


DOUGLAS 
Lillian de la Torre 


“ A brilliant reconstruction” NEw 
STATESMAN “‘ Riveting” CyRIL 
CONNOLLY (S. Times) Iilus. 18/- 





JOHN 


GARDEN 


A Little Time to Stay 


A new novel of suspense by the 
gifted author of Murder Isn't 


Private 10/6 
GLADYS 


MITCHELL 


Merlin’s Furlong 
Mrs. Bradley tackles a case after 
her own heart in this vintage 
thriller 10/6 
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RICHARD GORDON’S 


DOCTOR 


IN THE | AT 
HOUSE SEA 


128,000 copies sold so far 
10/6 net each 
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Next Monday 


NEW POEMS 
1953 


This collection, the second in the annual 
P.E.N. series, is edited by Michael 
Hamburger, Howard Sergeant & 
Robert Conquest, & introduced by C.V. 
Wedgwood. —— 64 contributors. 
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pastors and: friends. ‘Dr. Routh, Cardinal Wise- * 
man, Bishop Kaye, Dean Jeremie of Lincoln, - 
> Acton once wrote of the “ 


Newman’s friend John Bloxham—each time he 
went from them they grieved but understood, 
each time he returned they gave him a Prodigal’s 
welcome. Only Newman and Bishop Sumner 
seem to have been nettled by his constant changes 
of heart. As Sibthorp himself owned regretfully, 
the Bishop “ was disposed to catch, I fear, at 
anything to stay his hand of reconciliation in my 
case... Henever gave me the slightest encourage- 
ment to return.”” One can scarcely blame him. 
The portrait of Sibthorp included in Mr. 
Sykes’s book is that of an acquiescent “ instinc- 
tively pious”’ young curate. “‘ He belonged,”’ Mr. 
Sykes writes, “to a type more common among 
oriental nations than our own.”’ In the Fowler 
biography a photograph shows him sitting in his 
soutane, holding a biretta—white-haired, quizzical, 
a trifle daunting, looking a little like Mr. Angus 
Wilson. As he stares out at the theological 
horizon, one has a feeling that he is even now 
meditating a fresh plunge into the seas of faith. 
Mr. Sykes tells his story beautifully. By re- 
fusing to find Sibthorp merely fatuous, he attains 
a depth of feeling and understanding that is rare 
in this kind of portrait and the complicated 
Roman and Anglican background provides him 
-with opportunities for an amusing mezzotint. 
The period enthusiast will have only minor 
quibbles with Mr. Sykes’s interpretation. He is, 
I think, a little hard on his co-religionists in the 
clergy -house at Edgbaston; he tells us that 
Sibthorp was “ thrown amid coarse. people ” and 
that “‘ his companions were Irishmen from rough 
humble homes.” The evidence from Sibthorp’s 
own letters does not support this view. There is 
nothing to suggest that he suffered. from the 
bog-clerisy in the same way as Newman, for 
example, did during his ill-fated Irish mission. 
Again, I think he is a shade soft on Dr. Routh. 
In his second essay Mr. Sykes tells the story 
of the growth of anti-Semitism in the late nine- 
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The Doctor 
& the Devils 
By Dylan Thomas 


A dramatic story, in the form of a film 

scenario, centring round Thomas Rock, © 

lecturer in anatomy, and the body-snatchers 

who supply corpses for medical theatres— 
‘sa grim subject, to which Dylan Thomas 
~ brings a poetic quality both in dialogue and 

* shooting directions.’ 10s. 6d. 








Second Impression ready 


The Story of 


Everest 
By W. H. Murray 


“Mr Murray gives for the first time a 
complete and reliable account. The clas- 
sic accounts of the previous expeditions, as 
well as unpublished records, have been 
drawn upon. Itis a noble and enthralling 
story.”—The Times. a 








24 superb photographs, 14 maps. 15s. _ 
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breaking course by which men. have passed to 


freedom,” and Mr. Sykes’s narrative is a terrible 


gloss on his words. eS eee Serer 


‘German pseudo-science, Tsarist a 


French chauvinism—emptied itself into the Jew- 


‘baiters’ cauldron. Mr. Sykes outlines the whole 


ugly story and recounts the steps that led up to 


‘the Balfour Declaration. This must be as eloquent 


and as absorbing an accofint of the modern spes 


‘Israelis as has ever been written. 


JoHN RAYMOND 


PEACOCK 
Thomas Love Peacock. By OLWEN CAMPBELL. 
Arthur Barker. Ts. 6d. 


Miss Campbell has done a good little book on 
Peacock in the English Novelists Series. She is 


‘pithy, agreeable, exact and just. In every genera- 


tion Peacock has his handful of admirers and in 


‘our own time we have seen his influence in 


Norman Douglas and the early Aldous Huxley. 


‘He carried the rational tastes of the eighteenth 


century far into the Victorian age and we have 


the pleasure of seeing a number of our practical 


preoccupations with progress, science, manufac- 
ture and so on, in their embryonic stage, when 
they were mere ideas suited for the dinner table 
and for intellectual comedy. A nice mixture of 
scepticism and idealism, of reflection and ener, 

of the caustic and the poetic, enabled Peacock 

to confect a comic genre was unique. 


‘He had a small but definite, originating genius. 


Miss Campbell suggests that what he invented 
was “intellectual pantomime”; his hand can 
certainly be detected in Gilbert and he is known 
to have written a couple of farces before he wrote 
Headlong Hall. The theatre always absorbed him. 

Peacock has been sympathetic to-our generation 
because he belongs to the gracious, non-hearty 
tradition of English comic writing. His bias is 
towards brain and eccentricity and he belongs 
to the line which goes back from Firbank, through 
Carroll, Lear, Hood, Sterne to Congreve and 
Ben Jonson. There is a certain worldly and 
social hard-headedness about these writers. 
Sensibility they may have; but good sense is 
always them. to heel.. Peacock enjoys 
general ideas—but chiefly to make fun of the 
intellect and to,make it knuckle under. With his 
scrappy education, his immense, unsystematic 
reading, his lazy cleverness, he is the quintessential 
English amateur. His admiration of Shelley, 
his outpouring of poems and songs, has to be 
seen against the fact that he was an important 
official in the East India Company, that he was 
responsible for the building up of the steam- 
packet service between India and Britain. 

No one was ever certain which side Peacock 
was on, and his originality seems to depend on a 
thoroughly English mixture of. reactionary pre- 
judice and poetic enthusiasm. It is not good 
enough to regard him as a bookish author who 
concocted his strange cocktails from Voltaire, 
Rabelais, ballads, slapstick and pedantry picked 
up in the library; a romantic susceptibility to 


new ideas is the basis of his energetic character. - 


He wrote fast and with confidence, as if his peculiar 
invention had long been in his head. Four of his 
books were done in as many years. He was able 
to do what such a large number of gifted writers 
never achieve: he was able successfully to 
capitalise his weaknesses. The chief was obviously 
the exact balance of his critical and imagenive 
capacities. 

Peacock was not, as Miss Campbell points out, 
an impartial mocker. He had that “ partiality 
for human nature”’ which is the basis of the 
comic genius. He had strong and sincere senti- 
ments. The making of his books is in certain 
strong characters—the superb drunkard in The 
Misfortunes of Elphin, Dr. Folliott, Scythrop, and 
the women. Peacock really launched the cultivated 
heroine in the English novel. He is not, of course, 
the originator of the idea that education and 
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- intellect add to the attraction of women but he ig 


the first to convince us, in fiction, 


is a far wittier version of the noble savage th 
the solemn Hermsprong is. When he lets hims 
go in satire Peacock reaches very great heights 


in Elphin for example, the delicious Tory defence 
of the British constitution which is compared to 


a rotting sea wall : : 
But I say the parts that are rotten give elasticity to 


those that are sound : they give them elasticity, clasti- ~ 


city, elasticity. If it were all sound, it would break by — 


its obstinate stiffness ; the soundness is checked by — 
the rottenness and the stiffness is balanced by _ 


the elasticity. ha <r 


. innovation. 


Peacock, as this extract shows, is three parts sy 
theatre. The word “ elasticity” (as Miss Camp. 
bell says) is meant for an actor, and his i a 


caricatures fill out the moment they are spoken _ 
aloud. He is (I would have thought) perfect 
material for the radio. Miss Campbell is a 
discriminating critic ; 


portrait of Shelley—Scythrop—is in bad. taste, — 
I can’t imagine. 
often been at the heart of outstanding literary 
works, especially in comedy and ‘satire. Shelley 
was not in the least annoyed by Scythrop. ‘Would 


Nightmare Abbey be less “ if he had boon 


he. * PRITCHETT 


THE GENIUS OF HITLER © 


Hitler’s Table Talk, 1941-1944. With an in- 
by H. R. Trevor-Roper. — 


troductory essay 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 30s. 


This book is a translation of a MS, Bormann- 
Vermerke, which is now in the possession of M. 
Francois Genoud, a Swiss. Apparently Martin — 


Bormann obtained Hitler’s authority to have the 


Fuehrer’s table-talk recorded unobtrusively from — 


July 7th, 1941. Hitler’s table-talk, which was 
almost entirely monologue, was carried on by him 
at his midday or evening meal, which up to Sep- 


tember, 1942, he took with members of the — 


General Staff. From July, 1941, to. September, 


1942, Hitler’s conversation was recorded by Hein-- 


rich Heim or Dr. Picker, and it is their record 
which fills 700 out of 722 pages of this book, for 


after the dismissal of Halder in September, 1942, — 

Hitler ceased to have his meals with his generals, 

and the record of his table-talk became spasmodic. 
The book does not add very much to our know- 


ledge of the mind of Adolf Hitler, which has 


already been revealed to the world in great detail. 
apt, f, his speeches, and such books as ff 
it : 


by Mein Kam 


Rauschnigg’s 


ler Speaks. Its 700 pages be- 


come intolerably boring unless one is interested 


by the mind .of a man of colossal conceit, in- 
credible ignorance, gross stupidity, and repulsive 


brutality. There was no subject-on which he was ~ 


not prepared to lecture the cowardly generals and 
servile Nazis who sat silent round his table. His-' 
tory, art, science, weather’ forecasts, Jews, India, 


God, Mosley, virginity, the architecture of Wind- _ 


sor Castle—these are a few of the subjects on 


which the Fuehrer laid down the law. I read 


some 400 pages with close attention, and then my 


‘patience gave out and I skipped.through the re- — 


mainder. But in what I did read I never came 


across a thought or a feeling of any value or — 


importance. His long disquisitions on history are 


silly and superficial. His views on such subjects — 
as the “ Germanic race,” given again and again at 


immense length, are just nonsense. His stupidity 
is such that he could believe in October, 1941, that 
“doubtless the time will come when I shall no 
longer have to concern myself with the war or the 
Eastern front, for it will be only a matter of carry- 
ing out what has been already foreseen and 
ordered.” His conversation was full of prophecies 


but at one point she 
defeats me. Why she should feel one’s pleasure in_ 


Nightmare Abbey is spoiled if one considers the — 
Successful bad taste has so : 
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: A Point . 


A Guide to’: Punctuation and Its Allies 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 
Author of Usage and Abusage 


It deals with the art—for it is neither a prac- 
tice nor a science—of punctuation.’—c. E. 
VULLIAMY (Spectator) —' 12s. 6d. net 


The Quest of 
Alain-Fournier 


ROBERT GIBSON 


‘I should place Le Grand Meaulnes among 
those novels which every literate person 
should have read .. . This is a sensible and 
{ useful guide-book to this territory of expe- 
N}) rience and emotion.-—HAROLD NICOLSON 

(Observer) 
“It succeeds admirably inconveying thesingu- 
lar charm of the man and the writer.’-— 
MARTIN TURNELL (Spectator) : 
“The biography is admirably done . . : Should 


44. be read by all who love Fournier.’ —cyrit 


CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 


Illustrated 2I1s. net 


1) Nineteen 


to the Dozen 


}}) ARTHUR MARSHALL 


\ ‘He is quick to seize upon and make his own 
} any oddity of character or circumstance,” 

—The Times 

pathos,’—JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 

8s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


‘I welcome this book with peculiar delight. . 


‘A humorous writer with suspense and- 








u ‘Sie ¥ Published 
®) THE LOGIC OF BRITISH AND 
' AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
A REALISTIC ANALYSIS OF 
ECONOMIG STRUCTURE AND 
_ GOVERNMENT 
P. Sargant Florence, 
Professor of Commerce, Birmingham 
University 
This extension of Professor Florence’s Logic of 
Industrial Organization brings events and trends 
up to date. He subjects the apparent logic of efficient 
production to the test of facts and reveals unexpected 
similarities in the industrial structure of the two 
countries, including monopoly situations. 28s. ne: 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND MENTAL 
- HEALTH 
AN ESSAY IN PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
Margaret Ashdown and S. Clement 
Brown 


This discussion of a new branch of social work is 
based upon the study, beyond the point of qualifica- 
tion, of a group, most of whom have been employed 
for over ten years. In particular it raises interesting 
questions concerning the association of social workers 
and a in clinical services, and analyses a 
activity. 
rue the International pal of Sociclogy. 


TRANSITIONAL ECONOMIC 
SYSTEMS 
THE POLISH-GZECH EXAMPLE 
Dorothy W. Douglas 


(e| 

oO 

e 

fe| This work deals with the economic transformations 
ie) in the two chief “‘ popular ppesvac crag countries 
since the war, in their progress 1ism. 
fs) It is the first full picture of the tig which con- 
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16s. net 








tinues in all the Russian dominated countries of 
Europe, and in Communist China, There is concrete 
treatment of such_probl as planni 
relation’ between socialization and controls. 
In the International Library of Sociology. 


and the 









25s. net 
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MARXISM: 
an interpretation 
ALASDAIR C. MacINTYRE 
*The logical, textual, economic and theolo- 
gical arguments of this thesis are equally 
precise, vivid and telling.’ Michael Polanyi 
8/6 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


THE: TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD VIEW 
KARL HEIM 


. there is scarcely a page that does not 


reveal him to have a really profound know- 


- ledge of the physical and biological sciences 


and a deep insight into their aims.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 
21/- each 


IMAGES OF TOMORROW : 
an anthology of recent poetry edited by 
JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 

10/6 


SCM PRESS 





WILD ELEPHANT 
: CHASE 
Heinrich Oberjohann 


A contemporary Professor Chal- 
lenger, the author found a lost world 
among the swamps beside Lake 
Chad. -For four years he trailed 
elephant herds and watched and 
noted their habits as others watch 
birds in our friendly woods and fields. 
A tale of fantastic and bizarre ad- 
venture—plus a study of wild ele- 
phant life. 


Demy 8vo. Illus. 2nd imp. 15s. net 


WHO KILLED 
KENYA ? 


Colin Wills 


A timely book—to put it mildly— 
it grinds neither axe nor panga. It 
does not deal only with Mau Mau 
but makes a comprehensive sweep of 
the whole country, its peoples and 
their problems. 


Demy 8vo. Illus. 9s. 6d. net 
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SOCIALIST THOUGHT 
The Forerunners 1780-1890 
G. D. H. Cole 


The first volume of a series in which 
Professor Cole aims at presenting a 
general history of the development of 
Socialist ideas. ‘* This volume takes us 
from the French Revolution to the 
Communist Manifesto; it represents a 
far more comprehensive and detailed 
survey of the subject than has hitherto 
been available.”” The Listener. “It is 
clear, concise, competent, like évery- 
thing Mr. Cole writes.” Economist. 25s. 


THE BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION 
Vol. III Soviet Russia and the World 
E. H. Carr 


“Every phase from Europe to the 
Middle East and on to China and Japan 
is deScribed with a fullness and a care 
that are the result of intensive research 
and a high standard of scholarship. No 
ciearer picture has been given of Soviet 
Russia’s first dealings abroad.” The 
Times. With an index for all three 
volumes. 36s. 
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Robert Raynolds 


THE SINNER OF 
SAINT AMBROSE 


‘Very well worth reading both as an 
exciting story and as a vivid reconstruc- 
tion of the past.” ... 7.L.S. 
‘Broadly conceived, finely constructed 
and excellently told.”’ . . . Catholic Herald. 
Beok Society Recommend. 15s. 


Si tanley Kauffmann 
THE PHILANDERER 


*‘Admirably written and constructed ...a 
distinguished novel.” . .. New Statesman ; 
“The whole book is absorbingly read- 
able.” ... T.L.S, 12s. 6d. 


Edgar Muttelbolzer 


THE LIFE AND 
DEATH OF SYLVIA 


“A paltry and pitiable life—but so was 
that of Emma Bovary. Anditis shown up 
in a way that adds a real comment on life 


and fate.”’- - Observer. 
15s. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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of what was going to happen in the near or 
distant future to Germany and her enemies, and 
one prophecy after the other is hopelessly wrong. 
His self-delusion ‘about Russia, France, Britain, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, the Jews, is childish. The 
only big thing about him is the coarseness and 
brutality which break through his opinions con- 
tinually. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper, in his introduction, says that 
Hitler was a genius and a systematic thinker, with 
a mind as important.as that of Bismarck or Lenin, 
and that historians have under-valued Hitler’s 
mind. He seems to imply that this book will 
enable us to appreciate the genius and value of the 
mind of Hitler. There is no evidence in Hitler’s 
conversation to support Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
statements or judgment. Mr. Trevor-Roper is 
hypnotised by what Hitler did to misjudge what 
he was. He deludes himself ‘into believing the 
vulgar error that if you decide only to do enough 
evil and do it, you must be a genius. 

History teaches something quite different, 
namely, that under certain circumstances an un- 
stable social situation arises in which it is easy 
for men of a particular type—violent, brutal, 
stupid, and ruthless men—to possess themselves of 
the machinery and instruments of political and 
military power. Some of the Greek tyrants, many 
of the Roman emperors, some South American 
dictators, Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, are all ex- 
amples of this curious and lamentable phenome- 
non. The extent of the power which they tem- 
porarily exercise, the greatness of the evil which 
they work—these things, which delude historians 
like Mr. Trevor-Roper, have no relation at all to 
genius. 

The world conqueror or the successful 
gangster may be a genius, but he is much more 
likely to be like Hitler, a moron. The interesting 
question is why these periods come in history 
when temporarily the Nero or the Hitler is able 
to seize power and is tolerated, indeed, welcomed, 
by ruling classes which a few years before would 








Nigel Balchin 


SUNDRY CREDITORS 
‘Immediately and lastingly readable. 


He has the rare magnetic power that draws 
the eye from one sentence to the next.” 
—GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON 


“Definitely a book to keep and read 


again.” —DAILY SKETCH 


“*He is indeed a spellbinder.” 
—MICHAEL SADLEIR 


Evening Standard Choice. 10s. 6d. 











Rosamond 
Lehmann. 


THE ECHOING GROVE 


* Brilliantly successful. Likely to become 
one of the most widely read and warmly dis- 
cussed novels of this year.’’-—PETER QUENNELL 


“A magnificent achievement. It is one 
of the three best novels I have read since 1945.” 

—JOHN CONNELL 
Book Society and Evening Standard Choice. 12s. 6d. 


COLLINS 











have had nothing to do with them. To answer 
that question adequately would require much 
space. Here I can only suggest that the situation 
arises after a social calamity like the Roman civil 
war or the world war of 1914. Society over a 
wide area is deeply disrupted. Great masses of 
people are disorganised, impoverished, or in- 
secure. Standards of civilisation lose their hold. 
The bold and. ruthless charlatan then gets his 
chance to seize power and, once. in power, he is 
difficult to dislodge, whether he be a Mussolini 
or a Hitler. He brings ruin and devastation to 
half the world and misery and death to thousands 
or today to millions. Eventually he usually 
destroys himself, and the historian, in a large 
volume or an introduction, apotheosizes him as 
a great mind. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


GIANT PLAYBOY 


The Life and Good Times of William 
Randolph Hearst. By JoHN TEBBEL. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

Hearst died in 1951, aged 83; he is still 
splendid value and likely to remain so for some 
time. He might have been specially designed as 
an ogre for THE NEw STATESMAN AND NATION- 


reader’s nursery. We can see him as the arche- 


typal tycoon, blackest reactionary, warmonger 
and proud of it, corrupter of the public’s already 
none-too-strong intelligence, the man who 
inherited a promising newspaper chain and 
turned it six shades yellower than diarrhea. 
And as the arch-plutocrat who lived in the 
twentieth century the private life of a caliph, with 
art-galleries for bathrooms and a harem of Holly- 
wood starlets, ever ready to receive him at any 
age, sixty, seventy, eighty, with shrill quacks of 
“Oh W.R., you’re so cunning, you’re so wise, 
you’re so rugged. a 

Then, ‘too, to round out the picture, there are 
the human touches, the contradictions: the cam- 
paigning for good causes; the dislike of capital 
punishment (guilt, perhaps, or a strong castration 
complex ?); the obsessional love of animals, shared 
by how many multimillionaires and monsters, 
Caligula, Goering, Haigh, which would make 
Hearst break up a dinner party of fifty-seven to 
arrange for-a top-notch vet to be flown a thousand 
miles at a cost of several thousand dollars to set 
a pet guinea pig’s broken leg.... No, we can 
never have too much of Hearst; but we shall al- 
ways find him slightly disappointing; for all his 
richly fabulous aspects he somehow lacks the 
essential zest. Even his sexual vitality was, 
according to Mr. Tebbel, over-estimated; the 
legend arose from the generous Miss Marion 
Davies’s habit of telling her young friends to buy 
new frocks for their screen-tests and charge them 
up to W.R.’s account. 

In ‘the end we are left with a picture 
of a rogue elephant of a man, big and shambling 
in loose clothes, with curiously pale eyes and an 
unexpectedly high voice. There is an overtone of 
boredom, of melancholy and even confusion, that 
atmosphere to which Orson Welles cottoned on 
so astutely in his film Citizen Kane. (Hearst’s 
comment on this was: “We thought it a little too 
long.”) No very distinct personality emerges. 
He is perhaps at his most characteristic when 
being Hearst the journalist, turning over, with his 
oddly prehensile toes, the pages of his newspapers 
spread out on the bedroom carpet, bending to 
scrawl acrid comments to editors in the margins. 
He turns out to be less significant than we had 
once thought. 

Mr. Tebbel’s book is not well written. Parts of 
it read like an exercise in brighter biography, and, 
though it does not try to whitewash Hearst, it 
gives you, here and there, the impression of hav- 
ing been done with an eye on Senator McCarthy 
and Miss Rebecca West. It follows the fashion- 
able profile form, begins at the end, and heads its 
chapters “The Women In His Life,” “How He 
Ran His Business,” “ How He Spent His Money,” 
and so on. It is, however, entertaining and ade- 
quate. It covers Hearst’s career from his inherit- 
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ance of his father’s fortune, and the famous _ i 


Spanish-American war “you get the 


pictures; I'll make the war”—onwards; and it 


provides an intelligible account of his strange 
financial vicissitudes. In 1937 his affairs became 
so strained that he had to borrow a million 
dollars from Miss Marion Davies. 

The key to Hearst as an economic 


phenomenon ~ 
was his attitude towards money. Unlike the cae 


archetypal tycoon, 


He did not ang it as invested capital or as an }¥ 


industrial resource. He thought of it with charming - 
simplicity as something to spend. It was this atti-. 
tude and the fluidity of his fortune that made Hearst _ 
the most extraordinary capitalist of our time. . .. 
Where other. newspaper entrepreneurs bought as 
investments, making careful investigations of their 
financial health before purchase, he a news-- 


papers simply because he wanted them... . As For-- = 


tune phrased it in the famous analysis of 1935, “the 

core of the Hearst empire is accumulation.” 

Hearst, in fact, was a giant playboy with a flair 
for journalism. Hence - his total _ political 
irresponsibility and his collector’s megalomania; 
the ludicrous attempt to run for President; the 
castles in Long Island and South Wales, which he 


‘hardly visited, the vast Gothic hall built into the. 


New York apartment block, the fabulous San~ 
Simeon consisting of four palaces which he always 
referred to as “the ranch,” the two Spanish 
monasteries transported stone by stone across the 
Atlantic. 

Some of the livelier parts of the book are about 
Hearst’s early days running the San Fransisco 
Examiner, nicknamed because of its dubious — 
classified ads, “The Whore’s Daily Guide And 
Handy Compendium.” In this phase he appears 
at his most. sympathetic, cheerfully taking fearful 
financial punishment; displaying much tolerance, 
though himself a near-teetotaller, towards drunken - 
newspapermen: “If he is sober one day in thirty 
that is all I require”; getting along well with 
crusty fireworks of undoubted integrity such as 
Ambrose Bierce; discovering the original sobsister 
and making her sign her column Annie Laurie. 
All this is rather fun. But when he goes in for 
politics Hearst becomes a bore—at any rate when 
viewed in retrospect, though his antics at the time 
seemed sinister enough. They included in the . 
Thirties, you may remember, championing Hitler, 
denouncing the New Deal and income tax as com- 
munism, and finding more Reds under the beds 
in higher educational establishments than 
McCarthy himself. 

After all this maelstrom of clownish tycoonery 
it is rather a relief to wind up in the cosy lap of 
Miss Marion Davies, a distinctly sympathetic 
character, tough, good-natured, comparatively un- 
spoilt. Of her Shaw remarked to Miss Patch: 


“Marion is by far the most attractive of the ~~ 
She seerhs — 


stars who are not really eighteen.” 
to have provided Mr. Tebbel with some of the 
material for his domestic interior scenes. She is 


: coasts. ~ 


wee 


now married to a retired sea captain who bearsa — 


remarkable resemblance to W.R. in his younger 
days. 
MavricE RICHARDSON 


NEW NOVELS 
pendey ——— By NIGEL BALCHIN. Collins. 
hice People. By Boris WATSON. 
12s. 6d. 

Patrol. By FreD MAjDALANY. 
9s. 6d. 
Vain Glory. 

12s. 6d. 


Longmans. 


“Peart said with mild disbelief: 
come here every day ?””’ Onthe first page of his 
new novel, with Lawrence Spellman showing 
some arty friends round the factory of which he isa 
director, Mr. Balchin neatly makes his point and, 
if I judge him right, indicates his primary it 
tention. Factory life—and how excessively 
odd it is when one thinks of it—is still something 
outside the experience, actual or imaginati 
of probably the majority of the people we norm- 
ally call educated. If Mr. Balchin’s first aim was te 
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extend their experience then he has succeeded 
brilliantly. There is no such thing as a typical 
factory, but his William Lang, Sons & Horseman 
Ltd. is certainly typical of many, the old family 


business which has been progressive in its 
is now a little old-fashioned and is still, Forse 


ploy: 
will read Sundry Creditors with delighted recogni- 
tion. Without effort, it seems, Mr. Balchin has 

_ caught them unerringly : 
the works committee, never quite knowing what 
its function is ; the works party at the local hotel, 
with its cross-currents of suspicion, class-feeling, 
condescension, envy and rancour; the disputes 
over rate-fixing; the social gradations ; the am- 
bitions, the lobbyings, the jockeying for position, 
the back-biting, the politics. Mr. Balchin exhibits 
these through a large gallery of sharply realised 
characters that take their places in half a dozen 
related stories springing naturally from ‘their 
milieu and the clash of personality. Mr. Balchin, 
one might say, exposes the natural history of his 
industrial organisation, and his specimens wriggle 
on their pins in their genuine colours and in 
attitudes of life. 

The attraction of the factory as a subject for 
the novelist is that of any closed world with a 
» masters’ 
common room—producing its special variants of 
types. But the of the . material 
presents its own difficulties. How much knowledge 
on the part of his readers of industrial 


eB ng yale ine gy eggange 
take over the house. oe 
and 


the gradual wearing-down of an 
officer’s esti through constant action, reads 
very much like a greatly expanded paraphrase of a 
Siegfried Sassoon poem of the first world war. 
Perhaps this is why, despite its sincerity and its 
careful avoidance of sensationalism, it makes little 
impact. The situation, horrible as it is, is too 
familiar, the hero never quite comes alive, and 
though one is moved, it is rather by the whole 
generalised circumstances of the action than by 
the specific instance. By contrast, Vain Glory, the 
first novel of a very young German writer, is 
fresh in its writing, sharp in its perceptions and 
unfamiliar in its material : it relates the last flare- 
up and disintegration of an isolated fragment of 
the German Army in the Bavarian Alps in the 
last days of the war. The character of the com- 
mander, an Oberfiihrer of the S.S., with his 
dreams of wiping out an advanced 
American post, seizing tanks and liberating a 
prisoner-of-war camp with its 20,000 German 
prisoners, and then continuing the war from the 
Alpine redoubt, is well rendered. The translation, 
by Charlotte and A..L. Lioyd, strikes one as ex- 
cellent. 
WALTER ALLEN 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


What I Believe. Selected and arranged by Sir 
JAMES MARCHANT. Odhams. 12s. 6d. 


In this symposium 20 distinguished men 
and women, tfanging from theologians to 
journalists, examine the contem: climate of 
opinion. Or perhaps yesterday’s. Eight of the 
writers are over sixty and nine are over seventy. 
All,-as Sir Richard Livingstone remarks in his 
preface, are reasonably well-to-do and successful. 
What the editor hoped for can be guessed by 
the questions he put to contributors. They were 
asked to state their fundamental religious beliefs, 
and say whether these had substantially affected 
their life and regulated their behaviour. The 
majority either rejected specific theologies or 
=_— them relatively insignificant for practical 

e. 

Sir Henry Dale speaks for the scientist’s 
dissociation from religion. He makes the usual 
points: scientific fact makes some. theological 
conclusions difficult to accept; scientific discipline 
inculcates the need for a sceptical attitude to 
knowledge. Confronted with the claim to a kind 
of knowledge “of a different order” from 
scientific knowledge, “to be apprehended by 
faculties of a different kind, and to be immune 
from that constant liability to review and recast- 
ing which is an essential characteristic of 
scientific knowledge” a scientist naturally feels 
great diffidence, and prefers to let it alone. 

Though Sir S. Radhakrishnan pleads for a 
religion which has surrendered the claim to the 
exclusive possession of spiritual truth, his plea for 
toleration and mutual understanding is not 
echoed by the professional theologians. The 
Archbishop of Liverpool quotes, apparently with 
approval, St. Augustine’s extension of St. Paul’s 
description of the Christian Church as the body 
of Christ, and its comparison with the human 

. When a limb is amputated, says St. 

Augustine, it dies. He continues: 

So aman is a Christian and a Catholic while he 
is alive in the body [i.e., a member of the Church] : 
cut off, he becomes a heretic. The Holy Ghost 
does not follow the amputated limb. 


Signs of the doctrine in a different form appear 


- in Professor Latourette’s account of the judgment 


of God, though this is so obscurely phrased that 
it is not easy to be quite sure what it means. 

ral contributors are less concerned with 
belief than with the virtues they regard as 
important if human beings are to live together. 
For Miss Margery Fry these are reverence for 
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THE AUBER FILE 


MICHAEL HOME 


Michael Home’s successful mystery story 
The Strange Prisoner was hailed by the 
critics as a really unusual and exciting 
yarn. His latest story reintroduces its 
central character, Major John Benham 
of Military Intelligence, whose investi- 
gation of a most puzzling affair brings 
to light a strange crime. 12s. 6d. 


CAGE-BIRDS 


JOSEPHINE BELL 


‘A working-class novel that combines an 
honest document with popular appeal.. . 
It deserves to be popular because it is 
so likeable, but it also deserves esteem 
for being true.” MARGHANITA LASKI ( The 
Observer). 12s. 6d. 


THE COAST 
OF NO RETURN 


MICHAEL HASTINGS 


A new jungle thriller by the author of 
Death in Deep Green, a story of Malaya 
which Alan Melville called ‘a thoroughly 
exciting yarn which 1 don’t think you 
can fail to enjoy.’ His latest novel is set 
in the Dutch East Indies and = = 
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truth and reverence for life; for Lady-Kemsley, 
work and family loyalty. Sir Norman Birkett 
praises Augustine Birrell’s “honest Plain-sailing 
men.” Lord Dunsany pleads for instinct over 
intellect. Mr. Kingsley Martin makes a vigorous 
defence of ethical standards freed from any 
dependence either on belief in God or the dogmas 
of any particular religion, linking them with the 
facts of community life, the social instincts and 
the “ tender emotions.” Goodness, beauty and 
truth are “permanent values” in the sense shat 
many generations, including our own,’ have 
found in them survival value and the basis of 
human happiness. 
Like M. André Maurois and Professor Cole, he 
admits that they are not safe without vigilance. 
It is often argued that such values were fostered 
in Western civilisation by the Christian Church, 
and that without that backing they will perish. 
Mr. Martin denies that an authoritarian Church 
can be trusted to defend them and sees in this 
argument an attempt to: defend incredible 
doctrines on the ground that it is socially useful 
for people to believe them. He ends with a plea 
to the rationalists to 
~ synthesize, without dogmatism or pretence at 
; finality, such answers as reason and science are 
* now in a position to give us to the questions which 
; — and authority have so long pretended to 
settie 
_ Summing up, Sir Richard Livingstone suggests 
that this book reveals an age of intellectual chaos, 
and seems to long for the “confusion” to pass 
and for a “common belief” to emerge. I think 
myself that the differences are healthy, and that 
in their candid expression and discussion lies the 
best hope of progress. 
L. J. RUSSELL 
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MAY CHOICE: Tikhon Syomushkin’s 
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595 pages, illustrated— 
—BOOK CLUB PRICE 3s. Od. POST- FREE 
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U.S. ECONOMY 
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and other articles 
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‘THE EX-SOLDIER AND THE OTTER 


Tales of Moorland and at 2 By HENRY 
WILLIAMSON. Macdonald. 

Soon: after his demobilisation from the first 
world war, Henry Williamson went to live 
in a derelict cottage in a remote district of North 
Devon. In those days he “ discovered Devon on 
foot, mile upon mile of Exmoor, Dartmoor, ‘the 
river valleys, the wide free shores, and the lamplit 
inns at night,’’ and explored two visions. One 
was of the life of animals, otter, salmon or falcon ; 
he saw it as full of pain, joy and danger, ‘but free 
of man’s invention and necessity, guilt—as an 
emblem of life itself in a pure state, and therefore 
of salvation—and from this he wrote Tarka the 
Otter, Salar the Salmon, and four volumes of 
short stories. His second vision was of the 
ex-soldier as sufferer and redeemer, a vision into 
which later T. E. Lawrence, King Edward the 
Eighth and, alas, Hitler seemed somehow to fit. 
He wrote The Flax of Dream, a tetralogy of four 
novels of which the two last, The Dream of Fair 


Women and The Pathway, surely deserve a place’ 


among the key-novels of our time. Their Hamlet- 
-Messiah hero, William Maddison, remains a valid 
and significant symbol of years when the spirits 
of the dead seemed to rise again, and the human 
tragedy appeared reversible. 

Tales of Moorland and Estuary collects the 
hitherto unpublished remains of the period that 


produced Tarka and The Flax of Dream. The 


two worlds of Mr. Williamson meet — the 
Ex-Soldier observes the animals—and perhaps 
both are a little diminished. William Maddison 
was never a mere observer, and Tarka was never 
merely observed; their universality, and the 
spiritual link between them, are communicable 
only at a deeper level than is here reached, or 
intended to be reached. But these stories move 
with their beauty and truth. They are full of an 
artist’s creative joy in his own dawn and spring ; 
and they come from the enthusiastic youth of a 
man -whom many: faithful and grateful readers, 
including the. present reviewer and a small 
minority of his colleagues, believe to be a great 
writer. GEORGE D. PAINTER . 


SHORTER REVIEWS 
Congress at Work. By STEPHEN K. BalLey and 


Howarp D. SAmuEL. Dozxglas Saunders with’ 


MacGibbon. & Kee. 30s. 
This is an unusual and important book which 
belies its sober academic title. It is, in fact, the most 


lively account of the American Congress that has~ 


been published in this country, and its English spon- 
sors are to be -congratulated:. Each aspect of Con- 
gress is illustrated by some practical example. -The 


first hundred pages, for instance, are a detailed study. 


of the methods by which one Senator and two Repre- 
sentatives were elected, and of the way each of them 
spends a typical Congressional.Day. The influence 
of a strong and single-minded Senator is illustrated 
by the career of Senator Norris, culminating in the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley - Authority. 
The power of a “lobby ” is shown in the manceuvres 
which led to the passage of the 1949 Rent Control 
Act, the devious course of foreign policy measures 
tracked in a study of the North Atlantic Pact’s pas- 
sage through Congress, and the limits of the Veto 
power shown by President Truman’s attempt to 
block the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Each of these complex affairs is dealt with-in a 
bright, fair and most. instructive manner, permitting 


‘the reader to secure detailed knowledge of some im- 


portant issues of: policy at the same time as he is 
learning how the Congressional machine works. . For 
this reason it is not merely a treatise for the political 
scientist, but it is also a valuable and enjoyable book 
for anyone who takes a serious interest in American 
affairs. 


The Gein Sturm und Drang. By Roy Pascat. 
Manchester University Press. 25s. 

The German literary movement called Sturm und 
Drang (after a play with that title) lasted “approxi- 
mately from 1770 to 1778, that is to.say as Jong as its 
members were. young. Rebellious, exuberant and 
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somewhat aimless, it was essentially the expression of 
youthful vitality, a vitality that was socially unem- 


ployed; yet besides the.many minor but interesting . 


writers specifically associated with the movement, it 
embraced both the early imaginative works of Goethe 
and Herder’s brilliant philosophical intuitions. Its 
repercussions on the German drama alone,- from 
Schiller’s early plays to Goethe’s mature Faust, from 
Biichner to the Naturalists and Expressionists, were. 
such that those eight years may be said to have de- 


termined much of its entire subsequent development... 7 
Professor Pascal has-dealt mainly with the theory 
_and background of the movement, “The personal ~ 


and social situation” of its members, “their social. 
and philosephical outlook, their approach to poetry 
and the principles of their poetic work.” He has 
therefore been obliged to shift the stress from. the: 
practicians of Sturm und Drang—Lenz, Gerstenberg,. 
Klinger, Wagner, Maler. Miiller and Leisewitz—to its 
mentors and precursors... The-real hero is Herder, 
who receives the fullest treatment, with generous 
quotations—in English—from his principal prose 
works; other theorists dealt with at some length are 
Hamann, Lavater, F. H. Jacobi, Merck.and Moser. 
Goethe, too, is well represented, ‘though chiefly in 
his capacity of critic and commentator. Professor 
Pascal promises to complete this survey in a second 
volume devoted to an. analysis of the imaginative 
works: rightly so, for, comprehensive and instruc- 
tive as it is, the present volume fails to convey the 
hectic excitement so characteristic of the Stiirmer und 
Dranger. As Professor Pascal himself remarks, 
“abstract and general definitions were in their view 
the very antithesis of the energetic, dynamic nature 
of. beauty”; their creed is summed up in Faust’s 
exclamation : 
work is full of abstract and general definitions; the 
fact that these are often vague, obscure or even con- 
tradictory bears out their relevance to the spirit of 
Sturm und Drang, but may well discourage the un- 


specialised reader. 
Shakespeare. By Henri Fiucntre. Longmans. 
25s. 


The most notable successes of Shakespearean 
criticism since Bradley have been in the illumination 
of limited periods in his development, of single plays, 
even of individual characters. ‘If our knowledge of 
Shakespeare has not broadened, it has at least be- 
come deeper at certain points; with the result that in 
some ways we feel we know less about him than 
before. We are more aware of the complexity and 


variety of the plays than of any ideal unity. If there™ 


were to be a single new volume covering the plays 
as a whole and adding something ‘to our knowledge 


and understanding, we should-expect it to be written’ - 


by a critic of unique powers of assimilation who had 
managed to forget all he knew and experience his 
subject afresh in the light of a revelation. 

M. Henri Fluchére possesses some of the necessary 
equipment: he is widely read in the history, litera- 
ture and criticism of the period, and he has the 
French passion for abstraction and generalisation. 
But his book tells us little that is new. If it is dis- 


appointing, it is bécause he has not wholly sur--.-— 


rendered himself to his subject.. Imaginative insight 
is lacking. He approaches the plays in the light -of 
such dogmatic preconceptions as: “ Dramatic art, 
however, is a living thing precisely because it is the 
expression of an epoch and a society. Any yalid art- 
form worthy of the name,:I repeat, can only be 
that.” But we know nothing of Shakespeare if we do 
not feel instinctively that the plays, whatever they. 
tell us, at least tell us more than do any other records 
of the period. Our minds ‘are inevitably drawn: to 
that earlier and no less helpful discovery : “He was 
not for an age, but for all time.” Modern critical. 
field-work may have made untenable all simple judg-: 
ments of Shakespeare, but a néw synthesis has not 
so far appeared. 


The Cockney. By JULIAN FRANKLYN. Deutsch. 18s. 


- The Ardizzone cover of a strect market (Petticoat 
Lané, or old Caledonian?) leads in One direction;-the 
title-page, with its “Survey of London Life and 


ge,” in another. Fwo-' ways—academic, — 


vernacular; and as the book starts, so it goes on. 


Who are the Cockneys, and what is Cockneyism, may 
remain a question not wholly answered even after 





“ Feeling is all.” Inevitably, the present . : 
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we’ve read Mr. Franklyn. He was born, it seems, 
within a stone’s throw of the Elephant and Castle 
(the next best thing, presumatily, to Bow Bells), and 
it 8 
tainty, and defiance, that he sets out on this 
ethnography. His difficulty has been not so much 
lack of knowledge and thoroughness, as the fact that 
the Snatk will turn into a Boojum—on many pages, 
for.“ Cockney” one might easily substitute “Lon- 
deners.” Who or what is the Cockney? Mr. 
Franklyn ‘essays a brief history—not very revealing. 
This is followed by a generous round-up of Cockney 
or mid-London life today, in the course of which 
buskers and taximen, navvies, chars, coffee-stall 
keepers, blind beggars, theatre first-nighters, spivs 
and kids are all called in evidence. The War comes 
into it; repartee defines; finally decision: is speech. 
The third part of the book deals with language; and 
this is probably the best and fullest attempt to pin 
down a native London dialect yet made. Mr. 
Franklyn gets the genuine idiom, and even manages 
to phoneticise it; distinguishing, for example, between 
what he calls deep Cockney (as remote from Standard 
English as any country dialect) and the more wide- 
spread habit of nasalised vowels and dropped conso- 
nants. It’s not beautiful, but is it alive? Yes, asserts 
Mr. Franklyn; and most would agree with him. 
‘He is concerned not only to discover and define 
but to argue the case for them. Cheerful, 


Cockneys 
«stocky, bold, anecdotal is their nature; and writers 


who find them otherwise—Arthur Morrison, for 
example—are deemed misinterpreters. But if 
Morrison painted too blatk, Mr. Franklyn assuredly 
washes too white. His investigations of speech are 
more precise, and for that reason more absorbing. 
The Gockney would have been a better book if its 
author had made language his object, allowing the 
Cockney character to crystallise round that. As it is 
he has rather trailed his coat and, not lost, but 
scattered his interest. - 


Blood in their Ink. By SUTHERLAND Scott. Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. 
Under this disagreeable but expressive title the 
author reviews “the march of the modern mystery 
novel.”” Some 300 books are mentioned, for the most 
+ See ee enmarien, sat & ie 
from the first that few feelings are going to 
be hurt and no reputations blasted. It is only in 
the: matter of titles indeed that Mr. Scott is at all 
choosey; for here he is a connoisseur, full of curious 
information and nice discriminations. Who? is good 
because short, and Death in Devon because geo- 


ie 


‘Having a Wonderful Crime and 
Here’s Blood. in Your Eye “ are legitimate, fair, and 
assist readers in making their selection.”” Arrogant 
Alibi is ‘one of the-best examples of a purely alliter- 
ative title.”? On the other hand My Gun is Quick “is 
definitely not the type of title which one likes to 
associate with the mystery novel.” It is insisted that 
“a mystery novel entitled Murder Merry-go-Round 
should not only have reference to the fact that crimes, 


séems clever to ome person may appear supremely 
silly to another.’”” This probably holds of books about 
mystery novels too. 


Nightingale’s description of hospital conditions on 
her arrival in the Crimea. Here he is on his own 
ground, and whatever his defects as-a writer, the 
picture becomes vivid because it is felt. 








Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,212 
Set by Naomi Lewis 

Competitors are asked to suppose that the writers 
named in the brackets have been invited to give a 
title of their own choosing to the antecedent work. 
Eight of these titles are invited : — 

Little Lord Fauntleroy (Evelyn Waugh); The Cock- 
tail Party (Congreve); fane Eyre (Aldous Huxley); 
Dusty Answer (Jane Austen); Tamburlaine (Shaw); 
Mansfield Park (Rosamond Lehmann); Middlewarch 
(Charles Reade); Martin Chuzzlewit (Henry Green); 
Ghosts (Noel Coward); The Waste Land (Words- 
worth); Villette (Thomas Hardy); and Eric, or Little 
by Little (Angus Wilson). Entries by May 26. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,209 
Set by John Pomfret 


The usual prizes are offered for a letter from a firm 
of publishers turning down the manuscript of any 
one of the following : Paradise Lost,- Locksley -Hall, 
Ulysses, The Ambassadors, War and Peace, A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu; or Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua. ; 


Report by John Pomfret 

Cher Monsieur Proust, 

Votre roman est beaucoup trop long. Nous 
regrettons de vous dire que vous avez perdu votre 
temps en I’écrivant. 

A. E, Fiber’s postcard was a model of the succinct 
brush-off I was after. (R. B?Bréwning’s Sam. S. 
Pepstein—“ You have something, we guess, but you 
do not give it,” he told Milton—was a good runner- 
up). In most entries, however, the publisher was far 
too conscientious in explaining his mind to L. 
Tolstoi, J. Milton and the rest. -~ 

Obtusity ran riot. “ We feel that for one who is 
clearly struggling with a unfamiliar to him 
(are you perhaps Polish ?), it is a creditable if lengthy 
piece of work,” wrote Edward Blishen’s- entrepreneur 
to James Joyce. I liked L: E. J.’s conceit of having 
the Apologia rejected by a Papist firm of publishers 
on the grounds that 

It can only do harm to yourself and to the 
Catholic cause. In so far as it contains a reply to 
Mr: Kingsley, we feel that your argument, masterly 
as it is, is beyond the mental grasp of that gentleman 
and his supporters and will make little impression 
on their opacity. 

H. Y. Light wittily situated his Editions de la Vicille 
Revue Frangaise in the Twenties : 

En outre, la trés grande part que vous faites a 
inversion sexuelle ne pourrait jponpencs la 
nation qui a remporté la victoire 
est naturel que des hommes absorbés a ogee “nos 
blessures sociales n’aient que mépris et horreur 
pour une oeuvre de cette espéce qui leur paraitrait 
immanquablement procéder du funeste dilettan- 
tisme qui a failli nous précipiter dans l’abime. 

On the whole the Proustians came out on top and 
the Jamesians fared worst. Three guineas to McG. 
and a guinea each to fnge Taylor, Elaine Morgan 
and A: E. Fiber. 


Mr. John Milton. 1663 


; Pray forgiue som small delay in the returning 
of your MS (4 boxes, per Edw. Higgs, carter) the 
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THE JUDGMENT OF 
PARIS 


Gore Vidal 


“ fiction at its most expensive ... a 
wealth of infermation ... a modern 
Petronius.” OBSERVER 


“ witty, informative, gay.” 
THE LISTENER 


“ Mr. Vidal writes with an engaging 
freshness, which is rarely naif, occa- 
sionally salacious and almost always 
entertaining.” SPECTATOR 


“unusual fluency of expression.” 


THE TIMES 


‘“‘a preposterously good novel.” 
SPHERE 


15s. 
HEINEMANN 
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INTRODUCTION TO 


Malthus 


In 1830 Malthus summarised his own 
Population Theory. This: and- his 
Letter on the Poor Law are here for 
the first time ‘reprinted, . with intro- 
ductory essays, based on their broad- 
cast series; by Prof. D. V. Glass, H.-L. 
Beales,. Alan T. Peacock, and a 
bibliography (1793-1880). 


Edited by D. V. Glass 


JUST OUT ros. 6d. net 


C. A. Watts & Co. Lid. 
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MEET THE] 
oe gag 


“Watch, through the art 
of “V. icky,” the ordinary 
Russian going about his 
- affairs. These men, ~ 
women and children, at 
work and at leisure, are 
very real as Vicky sees 
them, and yet are 
strange to us, 


10s. 6d. net. 


REINHARDT 
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COMPLETE FOOLSCAP OUTFITS 
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weh our Reader who has these sixe monthes dili- 
gently persused’ it now aduises us to be somwhat 
out of our customarie line, being jollie bookes of new 
catches ; howbeit he biddes you not despaire of better 
fortune elsewhere, and holdes that would you but a 
little clippe your Muse’s wings, and, beginning at 
“The Worlde was all before them ...” 
adde thereto a prettie verse on His Majestie’s late happy 
Restoration, ‘ Paradise Lost’ might yet be found to 
please. McG. 


Dear Mr. Milton, 

Thank you for letting us see ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
We consider it so promising that we shall indicate 
why, in the present state of the market, we feel obliged 
to reject it. 

1. Adaptations of existing stories (presumably 
you would admit that your plot is lifted from the early 
chapters of a well-known best-seller—one, moreover, 
which is still reprinting) need some mew. twist to jus- 
tify re-treatment. e.g., prove that Eve was in love 
with Satan. 

2. The love-theme. “ God is thy Law, thou mine 

. my Guide and Head,” etc. Despite some swing 
away: from interwar sex-egalitarianism, public 
taste is not prepared to go quite so far in this direction 
—except, possibly, that romance-reading~ public 
which would find the intellectual level of the work 
beyond them. You fall between two stools. 

3. Religious themes sell well, but should preferably 
deal with the Catholic Church. And while Pride may 
ee the deadkiest sin, it is mot the best-selling. 

4. “No middle flight . .. Things unattempted 
9" etc. Praise of a work should be confined to the 
dustcover. The public ‘only tolerates self-boosting 
from writers who either write comedies (and so are 
seldom taken seriously) or grow beards (and therefore 
never are). 

Yours sincerely, 

. Cher M. Proust, 
Il faut du.courage! Il parait’' que vous 
craignez terriblemert -ouvrir ‘les enveloppes, et que 
vous avez peur surtout des éditeurs. Je pense a cette 


ELAINE MorGAN 


occasion lorsqu’en dinant chez les Swann, le maitre - 


d’hétel vous a donné une enveloppe. (Elle ne con- 
tenait en vérité le nom de la dame a qui vous auriez 
da offrir le bras pour aller 4 table.) Vous n’avez pas 
osé questionner le maitre d’hétel, (votre éditeur !), 
au sujet de cette enveloppe, et vous n’avez pas eu 
non plus le courage de’ louvrir immédiatement, en 
vous disant ‘qu’il serait peut-étre indiscret.. Non, 
comblé de sentiments d’infériorité,: vous l’avez tout 
simplement mise dans votre poche. Plus tard vous 
vous étes enfermés dans votre chambre, (la matrice), 
vous avez trouvé l’enveloppe, et vous étes arrivés 4 en 
sortir la carte. 

Pourquoi craignez-vous tellement vos éditeurs ? 





Parce que, évidemment, l’idée vous est venue que 
votre oeuvre ne soit pas tout a fait sans défauts. Et 
vous avez raison, d’ailleurs. Elle contient de grandes 
lacunes ; des idées que vous auriez pu développer ; 
des ommissions dans le récit ;—tout ce qui le rend a 
présent insusceptible de publication dans notre 
journal. 

Nous nous intéressons, pourtant, 4 votre petite 
thése. Il est évident que vos défauts proviennent 
plutét d’un manque d’expérience que d’une paucité de 
talents. Surtout il ne faut pas vous décourager. 

Veuillez agréer, etc. 
K. Urmelheuffeur, 
Editeur, Nouveau journal de la psychoanalyse. 
ANGELA TAYLOR 








CHESS : Afraid of Ghosts 
No. 189 


While most of us are only too readily inclined to 
ignore or to underrate some very real danger we may 
just as easily stray off the true course in a sudden panic, 
and take some unnecessarily desperate action caused 
by a figment of our imagination rather than the 
actual facts of the position. 
Here, reported by Kurt 
Richter, is an instructive 
case in point. In this position 
—Schallopp- Weiss, Graz 
1880-—-White was over- 
awed’ by that horribly mena- 
cing agglomeration of hostile 
power at his own King’s 
very doorstep. With a sigh of 
relief he got rid of that nightmare by giving perpetual 
check with his rooks. But there was really nothing to 
worry about. White could have safely played KR-Q7, 
and the worst that could then have happened to him 
was a couple of R-checks on his QKtl and QBI. 
Then, after K-Kt2, it would 
have been White’s turn to 
threaten mate, and a really 
inescapable one too. 

Here—Prokes- Schlage, 
Prague 1914—Black paid the 
penalty for being afraid of a_ 
ghost, and a very big and bad" 
one it seemed. White had just 
played his R. to Q4, which 
may have been either desperation or a very shrewd 
bluff. Whatever the motive, the result was a sudden 
panic in the Black camp and the timid blunder QR-K1. 
Now the game was really and quite ee 
White’s ;. for after (1) Qx Rch, R x Q, (2) R (1) 
x P Black had to trade back his Q and lost by (2) . 
QxRch, (3) Rx Q, P-QKt4, (4) R-Q5, K-Kt2, (5) 
R x P ch, K-B3, (6) R-KB5, R-KKtl, (7) R-B7, 
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P-B6, (8) K-K2! But here too, there was no gtound. 
for panic. In the diagrammed position the Black Q™ 


could safely devour and comfortably digest the R. 
The worst that White could do was to swop the other 





R and then to queen his P. But then it would have been :o 


Black’s turn to play Q-K8 ch, followed by Q-KR5! 

and White, none the better off for his two Queens, 
could have resigned there and then. 

. The 4-pointer this week is 

= Joughs nse a “mate in two” neat 

4 enough to whet the appetite 

of beginners for problems. 

It is quite easy too if I add 

the hint that the key-move— 


are rather more intricate end- 
game studies, but not too 
difficult either. They should 


be wombs 6 aa 7 ladder-points. White to win in both 


of them. 
Usual prizes. Entries by May 26. 
B: T. C. L. Kok 1934 











- REPORT ON COMPETITION 
Set April 25 si 
4:95 asB20- (2) Px R(Q) ch, Bx Q. (3) Bx QP mate. 
B-Kt@(best). (2) R-KKt2, K-B6. (3) Rx B, K-B7. 
we RK ag ‘P-K5. (5) Kt-K6 P-K6. (6) Kt-B5 i P-K7 ch. (7 
2, Kt-B8 ch. (8) K-BI f etc 


. ste (6) Seeee ? could nom countered by P-K7 ch. (7) 
ve x P, Kt-B8! 


: (1) P-Kt7, P-R6. (2) BK Fe A x Kt ch. (3) K-Kt7, P-Q4 
wi P-Kta(B 1), K-Kt3. (5) B(8)-R2 


Even though, I think, our “ ane * have cracked 
tougher nuts, many of them were stumped by C—in- 
deed all except J. C. Cock, D. E. Cohen and F. R. 
Oliver who share the ‘prizes. Im the 12th ladder 
decade Ist prize goes to M. Kaye, one of the 7th 
decade winners who has totted up 773 points in 5C 


weeks. Relatively even better did 8th decade-winners © 


C. Sandberg and A. J. Roycroft who, starting from 
scratch last July accumulated 678 and 624 points 
respectively, earning 2nd and 4th prize. The 3rd 
goes to E. Allan, a 6th decade winner who has amassed 


633 points since March~1952.- Non-Londoners’ 6th 


majority move R-K1, Londoners’ 6th due by May 20. 
ASSIAC 





Week-end Crossword No. 48 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the Peg or 
Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on ‘26th May. 


solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 48, N. 





ACROSS 
1. Dancers on tour? (8). 


5. The foreigner used to be a 
boon. companion (5). (8). 


10. Name understood (5). 


11. The storage place is not yet {7, 7). 


27. People who make an im- 
_ pression ? (5). 
28. Lawyer sounds benevolent 


2. Apparently entered the bar 


21. Players’ contract (6). 
23. The poet is nothing more 


than an agency (5). 
24. Home of a bachelor queen ? 
DOWN (5). 
1, The sick man’s joy is sweet SET-SQUARE 





Solution to No. 46 


unlike in more subtle prob- - 
lems—is a check. B and C* 


C:A. Kuznyecov 1948 

















3. Mountains born in funeral 


full (9). 
12. .Means to change for a tennis (5). 
date (7). 
13. He was called cut-throat dog piles (8). 


14, 


17. 
19, 


(7). 

Bridge produces a yearning 
for money (10).. 

‘Twain’s northerner (4). 
Every fruit with the soft 
part cut out (4). 


. Without a judge of language 


(10) 


. His job is risky (7). 
. Most of this crime is com- 


4. For watering flowers (5). - 

6. No expert in the engineers 
may produce transmissions 
(6). 

7. Weekly study circle in 

- Changing times (9). 

8. My better half is sure she is 
discovering chiriks (8). 

9. Pipe-band performance ? (7, 
7). 


15. Any recess may be inevitable 

mon sense (7). . @). 
25. Savings of space for adver- 16. Unconcealed sonaiaen? (8). 
tising (9). 18. But it gives’ one a firm grip 


26. 


To be seen without ten (5). 


on property (8). 





ham). 
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PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 46: 


Mrs. D. M. Shorrock (Birming- 
Miss B. Gaffikin (Belfast). 
F. Roberts (Blackburn). 
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